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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHO3E EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (othe. 
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M. JULLIEN’S 
BAD D’OPSRRA, 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
On MONDAY EVENING NEXT, December 21st. 


In announcing a 


GRAND BAL D’OPERA, 


To be given at Her Majesty’s Theatre under his direction, 
M. JULLIEN 


Feels it to be a privilege that he is able to refer, as a guarantee to the cha- 
racter of the great festive gathering to which he invites the British public, 
to the experience which stands on record of the irreproachable manner in 
which similar assemblies were carried on during the superintendence of 
the late M. Juntien, whose example will be followed with all the strict- 
ness which may be expected from one who has the deepest interest in 
preserving that name and all its associations. Itisa familiar fact toall 
whose recollections travel back ten or fifteen years, that until the late 
M. Junuien undertook to preside over a public ball, in which fancy 
costumes and dominoes were expected or permitted to be worn, such 
assemblies had, from the want of tact and rigorous regard to decorum 
with which they had been conducted, earned a reputation which caused 
them to be shunned by all who set any value on their own character 
for respectability or the ordinary decencies of social intercourse. From 
coarse and repulsive caricatures of the carnavalesque gaiety and frolic, 
ever tempered with instinctive good taste and decorum, of the foreign 
assemblies they pretended to compare with, they were raised, under the 
name of JuLLIEN, to a character in which were tor the first time enacted 
the rigid sense of propriety which belongs to the respectable classes of 
English society with the more unfettered, yet harmless, joyousness of 
foreign festivities ; and, for the first time, an English Paterfamilias was 
deprived of all pretext for refusing to his family the satisfaction of their 
natural curiosity to witness a brilliant and motley scene, well calculated 
to interest the imagination, but which could not have been gazed on 
before without danger of offence. These honorable traditions M. 
JULLIEN assures the British public will be preserved invall their 
integrity in the approaching BAL D’OPERA to which he now has the 
honor to invite them. 


THE BAND, 


TO CONSIST OF 
ONE HUNDRED AND TEN MUSICIANS, 
Will perform the Newest Repertoire of Dance Music, including 


VALSES BY STRAUSS, GUNG’L, LABITZKY AND JULLIF\. 
M. JULLIEN. 











Conductor ° ° 





The Refreshments will be supplied by the celebrated firm of Eprravx, of the 
Opera Colonnade. Supper will be served at One o'clock. 


The Arrangements for Dancing will be Superintended by Twelve 
Masters of Ceremonies. 
DOORS OPEN AT 9—DANCING WILL COMMENCE AT 10. 


Ball Tickets, 10s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Gallery Stalls, 4s.; Gallery, 2s.; 
Private Boxes, from Four Guineas—to be obtained at the Box-Office of the Theatre; 
Jullien’s, Regent Street ; and the principal Musicsellers and Librarics. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


The Lessee and Director begs to announce that a Grand Performance of the 


“MESSIAH” 
Will take place on THURSDAY, December 24th. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS— 
MDLLE. TITIENS, 
(Most positively her Last Appearance previous to her departure for Italy), 


MISS LASCELLES, MR. WILBYE COOPER anp MR. SANTLEY. 
Conductor—SIGNOR ARDITI. 


The BAND (selected from the Orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ) and CHORUS will consist of FLVE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 


Prices :—Gallery, 2s.; Pit, 5s.; Dress Circle, 7s.; Upper Dress Circle, 5s. ; 
Orchestra Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Private Boxes, from One to Three Guineas. 
Doors open at Half-past Seven—Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
Boxes, Stalls and places may be obtained at the Box-Office of the Theatre, open 
daily (under the superintendence of Mr. Nugent), from Ten till Five. 


EXETER ORATORIO SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HANDEL’S ‘‘' MESSIAH,” 
TUESDAY, DEcEMBER 22ND. 
FULL DRESS. 

















PRINCIPAL ARTISTS: 
SOPRANO . ‘ . P e _ e » Miss BANKS. 


ConTRALTO . ° e e ° e - Miss TOZER. 
ian ae oe oe fe “. “a Messrs. CALVERT anp TAYLOR, 


TENORE . . 4 . Mr. JOHN MORGAN. 
Rasso.. . e . Mr. DAVID LAMBERT. 
LEADER . - a s e Mr. M. G. RICE. 
ConpucroR . . P e e . Mr. C. JENNINGS. 


To commence 7.30—Doors open at 6.45. 
EXTRA NIGHT. 
EGYPTIAN HALL. 


MR. J. K. LORD'S ENTERTAINMENT, 
“AT HOME IN THE WILDERNESS,” 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


THE TREASURER, 


On which occasion there will be, in addition, a CONCERT. 
Vocatists—Miss FOSBROKE, Mr. DIXON, Mz. MATHISON & Mr. REGALDI. 














YIGNOR SIVORI begs to announce that he will return 
to London on the 7th April next. Communications for engagements to be made 
to Mr. Jarrett, Musical Agent, 244 Regent Street, W. 


IGNOR EMANUEL BILETTA begs to announce to 


his Pupils his return to Town for the Season. Professional address—No. 28 
Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


TO ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS. 
pancontas ANTHEMS by the Catuzprat Composers 


of 1863. Second Edition. This eminent work has been pronounced by dis- 
tinguished Church Musicians to be the best of the kind ever issued, as well as the 
cheapest. Price to Subscribers, only 12s. Six copies, £212s. Apply to the Editor 
and Proprietor, Dr. FowL, Bognor, Sussex, for a Prospectus, with the names of the 
Contributors to the work, and the opinions of Subscribers and Masicians. 
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MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'’S NEW BALLADS. 


H! COME TO GLENGARIFF and WHEN FIRST 
THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d, each. 

* Those parties in search of a ballad combining sweetness with simplicity, and one 
that will please from its beauty and rare original melody, can't do better than become 
the possessor of ‘Oh! Come to Glengariff.’ It was sung at the Norwich Festival 
by Miss Palmer, and at the concerts of the Vocal Association, under the direction of 
M. Jules Benedict, by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Both ladics were requested 
to repeat it at the instigation of the stewards; it is within the reach of any moderate 
voice, not ascending higher than F in the key of A major, the accompaniment casy 
and clear, and ‘Oh! Come to Glengariff* is altogether one of the happiest ballads 
we have met with or heard this season.”"—Dublin News, 


JEWELL & Co., 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 





20th Edition. 


ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 


’ 
SCHER’S Popular Song, “ Aticz, Wuere art TxHov ?” 
The twentieth edition of this celebrated song is now ready, and may be 
obtained of the Publishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 

“ Ascher’s * Alice, where art thou?’ has now reached its twentieth edition. Itisa 
standard song with all the tenor singers ofthe day. For the use of ladies and persons 
with moderate voices it has been published in the keys of A and B flat, with the 
advantage of Mr. Wellington Guernsey's elegant words rendered into Italian by 
Signor Maggioni, the celebrated Italian writer of King’s College, London. Ascher 
never wrote a more popular melody.”—Dublin Review, 

‘*M. Ascher has composed many popular works for the pianoforte. He was unknown 
as a vocal writer nntil he brought out his famous romance ‘ Alice, where art thou,’ 
which at once raised his fame to the highest pinnacle as one of the most refined com- 
posers of vocal music. This charming morceaux is arranged as a Soto for the 

. pianoforte and it has become one of the most popular pieces of the present day, all the 
Heading solo players having adopted it as one of the chef d'euvres. M. Ascher 
himself plays it most beautifully."—Freeman’s Journal. 


Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 
(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 


BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 

* One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolpho 
Ferrari. Proceeding on the principle that every one who can speak can sing, it gives 
the actual means of cultivation, from the simplest elements of vocal sound, omitting, 
in the first place, those preliminaries as to time, intervals, and qualities of voice 
which embarrass the young beginner, and proceed in the exercises afforded, as soon as 
the power of sustaining the natural tone of voice is acquired, to acquire proper 
flexibility for varied articulation, the piano now being introduced, and rules for 
practice given, and illustrations afforded that must advance the pupil to all the ex- 
cellence in facility of execution of which he is capable. Signor Ferrari is one of our 
— eminent teachers, and the work proves his scientific ability."—Znglish (Natal) 

ews, . 





London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM GANZ'S 


*“VOGLIANA,’ 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 


Dedie6 & son ami Monsieur EDWARDS, de Paris, 
Par 


WILHELM GANZ. 


London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Just published, 


TWO SONGS by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 
The Words by 


LIEUT. THOMAS ACRES OGLE, 
Author of 


“WILD FLOWERS OF POETRY.” 
No. 1—‘ The heart that loves me.” Price 2s, 6d. 


No. 2.—“ Old Erin’s lovely girls.’”” Price 2s. 6d. 


** We have just received the above two songs, the words of which are by Lieutenant 
Thomas Acres Ogle, and the music by the eminent composer, Professor Glover, whose 
merits in that capacity we have so often found it our pleasing duty to record. The 
words of the first are very simple, ‘but withal, elegant, and the music remarkably 
sweet, and admirably adapted to the words. ‘The heart that loves me dearest’ is 
also a beautiful little song, quite above the standard music which is daily offered to 
the public. The above must prove a valuable addition to, as they are undoubtelly an 
improvement on, the current music of the day. We have seldom met anything which 
we could more earnestly recommend to the patronage of the public.”"—Carlow Post. 

* Both the above compositions are within the reach of every vocalist. They are 
written by the author of “Wild Flowers of Poetry,” and bear evident marks of 
- having been. written with care and judgment. The first song, ‘Old Erin's Lovely 

. Girls,” in the key of D, has every element of popularity ; the melody is flowing and 
original, bearing all through the master hand of one skilled in his art. We need 
only remark they both are the composition of our talented citizen, Professor Glover. 
The second ballad, “*‘ The Heart that Loves me Dearest” in B flat, will bear com- 
parison with every popular song of the present day, from its simple and original 
melody, with accompauiment and words, graceful in the extreme. We can have no 
hesitation in recommending both songs to our musical friends as compositions worthy 
the attention of those who delight in pure and simple melody, free from difficulty, 
and of a most fascinating description.” —(Jrish Times). 


London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 3s., 
A CHRISTMAS PASTORALE, 


‘‘ SLEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL B 
The Poetry by the Late FATHER FABER, D.D. 
The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


E.” 





dust Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 
o(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


“THE MESSAGE,’—for the Pianoforte. 
IMS REEVES'S Great Song, “Taz Messaaz,” is now 


published, price 4s., transcribed for the piano by the composer, J. Blumenthal, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S: NEW DANCE MUSIO 
Characteristically Illustrated. 8. d. 
“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 
“What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“ The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien ... — ase 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 











Just Published, price 4s., 
WILHELM SCHULTHES 


“FROLIC,” 
Duexieme Impromptu pour Piano. 


Composé et dedié & 
MISS ALICE CUBITT, 
Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM SCHULTHES’ 


“LA COSTANZA," 
Troisieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 

MISS CONSTANCE BEVAN, 

Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
“LE BAL,” Di gioja insolita, 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
With French and Italian Words. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


“LE BAL,” Di gioja insolita, 
Adelina Patti's celebrated Waltz. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by EMILE DESGRANGES, 
Price 3s. 
“London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 


This popular Song, sung at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts and at St. James's Hall by 
Malle. Carlotta Patti, with distinguished success, is published, with English end Italian 
Words (‘he English Version of the Words by Joun OFENFORD, Fsq.), and a Portrait 
of Carlotta Patti, price 4s., by Duwcax Davison & Co., 244 Bogent Street, W. 
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PROFESSOR WYLDE’S SECOND LECTURE AT 

GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
( Continued from page 787.) 
My lecture, this evening, is a continuation of that I commenced last 
night, and is on ‘* Form in Musical Composition.” I commenced by stat- 
ing that the art of composing music is an imitative art; that the beauti- 
ful therein is not attainable, except by adhering to certain acknowledged 
forms of composition, and that without the skill and art acquired by 
imitation the most beautiful conceptions are of no avail: they cannot 
be carried out, and are consequently lost irredeemably, and that it is 
only the skilled writer to whom any conceptions of the beautiful are of 
use: for he alone knows how to seize them and express them in his 
works. I also drew your attention to the kind of imitative art which 
musical composition is. It is not an imitation of Nature, like sculpture 
or painting. With few exceptions, Nature is never imitated in 
music: the imitation practised is that of art—conventional art; and I 
would further observe that this may account for the very late develop- 
ment of music compared with the arts, painting and sculpture, which 
flourished, and were excelled in, long before music was brought to any 
degree of perfection: i.¢., as far as we are able to judge by the written 
records which we possess. ‘Conventional art” had to be invented 
before it could be imitated and improved upon, and our forefathers 
were not rapid inventors; but Nature, being always present to their 
senses, it was not long before they took to imitating, or representing it, 
by painting and sculpture; so these arts flourished, and one, viz., 
sculpture, attained its greatest degree of perfection, whilst “ form” in 
music was unknown, and not until long after the Science of Harmony 
was understood was it perfected, or even invented. We have really no 
fine music which dates earlier than a few centuries ago. Some of the 
music I selected, and performed before you last evening, is about 700 
years old. It is interesting from its antiquity, and not void of a certain 
charm, but it cannot be called fine music, or compared with the works 
of our great composers, in which beauty of form and unity of design con- 
stitute their great charm. ‘The works of the earliest of our great com- 
posers are not 200 years old. What the music of the Greeks (so 
lauded by their poets) was, we are unable for the most part to make out : 
that which we have made out appears as barbarous as any thing can 
be. Some of their theories we do understand, and though adopting some 
of them, and even admiring their cleverness, we feel convinced that 
(through mistaking the division of a monochord, or single string, for 
the clue to the science of harmony, instead of studying the ratio of 
vibration of sound) they never possessed any music worth listening to, 
and, consequently, had none to hand down to us. A chant, with 
rhythm, constituted, I believe, their music, and was the theme of praise 
among their poets. Then, as regards the Hebrew music, what was it ? 
Not a vestige of it has been handed down tous. What kind of music 
was it, for instance, that acted so powerfully to allay the evil spirit in 
Saul, when David played upon the harp? What was the music David 
united to his heaven-inspired songs? Had it been written music, 
would it not have come down to us with as equal integrity as the 
words? How are we to account for the preservation of the one, and 
the entire loss of the other? The conclusion is, there was none to 
hand down. ‘T'unes, like chants, there were, doubtless, but all at- 
tempts to recover them have proved futile. Tunes follow the pro- 
gression of the age, and vary with the tastes and manners of succeeding 
times. The present Hebrew music, said to have been transmitted to 
us by tradition is, evidently, “ Meyerbeerish,” if I may use sucha 
word. A century ago, most likely, it was “ Bachish,” and it imitates 
the prevailing musical style of the times. There is not 1auch 
doubt the Hebrew music was like that of the Greeks, a chant in 
rhythm, and that the words, more than the music, contributed to cause 
the emotions of the mind, and produce the effect attributed entirely to 
the latter. 

Now, to return to the imitation practised in the art of composing 
music at the present day, it is, as 1 said before, an imitation of a con- 
ventional kind of art, not known to the Hebrew and Greek musicians, 
but commenced in the 12th century, and slowly, very slowly improving 
up to the 18th. The first form I showed you, last evening, was the 
song form, in use in the 12th century—a form arising from the verse to 
which the music was allied. The next form was the short canon, or 
fugue, the subject or theme being taken up by one voice after the other, 
and so lengthening out the form that it grew into a shape which has 
been adhered to, with but slight.alteration and addition, up to the pre- 
sent time. The form, which succeeded the last mentioned, is that 
used very generally in what are called motetts, or sacred pieces, for 
several voices in parts. 

One would naturally have thought that soon after the “song form” 
was established, harmony would have been immediately added to the 
song, and what we call purt-songs, or songs in parts for three or four 
distinct voices, have grown into use. This, however, was not the case, 
but these motetts were formed by taking a subject or theme, for in- 





stance, a “chorale” or “chant,” and adding to it a counterpoint or 
counterparts above or below; such as sounds distant a 5th or 6th 
above, and a 8rd below, or a 3rd above, and a 5th or 6th below, etc., 
as harmonious combinations, such as triads, chords of the 7th and 9th, 
with their inversions and suspensions, were unknown, although the 
counterparts which were added to the chorale above and below really 
formed triads and sometimes chords of the 7th, &c. Compositions of 
this kind, built upon a choral or plain chant, are occasionally to be met 
with of a very late date. Sebastian Bach was very fond of founding his 
organ preludes on these ‘‘chorales,” and using the subject and 
counter-part as a double fugue. Mendelssohn, imitating Bach, 
has also left specimens of this kind of writing, and it is said in his 
Reformation Symphony a chorale is introduced and formsa very strong 
feature of the work. I say, this symphony of Mendelssohn is said to 
contain this kind of writing, because it las never been performed, and 
very few have even been permitted to see the score; the executors of 
the late lamented composer refusing to allow the work to be performed 
or printed, although the interest about it increasesSyearly. Another 
notable example of the way in which the early ‘‘motett form” has been 
imitated in the present time is to be found in Meyerbeer’s opera of the 
Huguenots, in which a chorale forms the subject of the overture and is 
introduced again in the opera, whilst all sorts of pasrages are sung 
above, or below it. I do not intend you to understand that all motetts 
are built upon a chorale or theme; some are short canons or fugues, and 
some (of later date than those first met with) are harmonized like our 
“ part-songs,” like an ordinary quartett for four voices, or harmonized 
melody. What I mean is, that the early form adopted for writing for 
several voices, when the fugue form was not adopted, was the motett 
form, in which harmony was produced by adding counterpoint, or 
counterparts toa given subject, or theme. It seems an anomaly that 
the fugue form should have been invented and adopted before what 
seems much more natural, “the harmonized song form.” Dr. Burney 
says on this subject: “It is a matter ot surprise that so little plain coun- 
terpoint is to be found, and of this little or none correct, previous to 
attempts at imitation, fugue and canon contrivances, to which there 
was a very early tendency in all probability during times of extem- 
porary discant before there was such a thing as a written harmony.” 
We find in the most ancient music in parts which is come down to 
us that fugue and canon had made considerable progress previous to 
the use of the “ Harmonized Song Form.” The canon, “Sumer is 
icumen in” is a very early proof of the cultivation of the fugal art, 
and the first compositions for the Church that were printed, composed 
in the fifteenth century. are full of canons and fugues of the most arti- 
ficial and difficult construction. What could have given birth, Burney 
further says, to these imitations, or mockeries, as he terms them. 
Padre Martini says: “ This species of composition had its beginning 
in the following manner:—The first composers having begun to 
add another part to Canto Fermo, which, at the same time that it 
formed a different melody, was in harmony or counter-point, which is 
the union of different melodies, contrived that whatever part they 
superadded the chant should resemble it as much as possible, if not 
throughout the movement, at least in the subject.” 

Some of the oldest specimens of this form of composition are preserved 
in the music school at Oxford, supposed to be written at the latter end 
of the fifteenth century. One of them, composed by Maister John 
Tavener,is built upon a chorale ‘Dum transisset Sabbatum Maria Mag- 
dalena et Maria Jacobi,” &c. 

It contains no fugal imitations, but simple counterpoint, added to the 
plain-song or chant; and, as the latter had long been used in churches 
by the priests and people, it was easy for the musical members of the 
congregation to join the chorus in single and essential parts, whilst the 
choristers and choirmen performed the new and more difficult melody, 
or added counterparts. 

The first illustration of this form of musical composition, with which 
I intend to present you, is this motett by Master John Tavener, 
First illustration, Motett. 

This was the style and form of musical composition which followed 
the canon or fugue form. I wish you to compare this with our present 
style and form of writing short pieces for four or more voices, like 
a harmonized song. I shall, therefore, let you hear some specimens 
of this kind of composition, such as the madrigal, “In going to my 
lonely bed,” and sgme of Mendelssohn’s part-songs. ager erg 
Now these illustrations ought to convey to you some idea of what 
mean by a harmonized song. i.e., a melody or song to which harmony 
is added for other voices besides the principal voice which sings the 
melody. This melody or song is not one that is generally known, 
or sung independent of the harmony, but there is no doubt the song 
gave birth to the harmony, i.., it was thought of prior to it, and al- 
though. perhaps, not independant of the harmony, is certainly not de- 
pendant upon it. But I will take now a more familiar illustration ; 
some tune that is commonly sung apart from harmony; that is not 
dependant upon it at all; that seems natural to our ears, and per- 
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fect without harmony, such as “The Minstrel Boy.” You shall 
hear the melody sung. first without harmony, and then harmonized in 
the way and in the form like the simple melody; not as the ancients 
would have done. in canon or fugue, by one voice after another taking 
up the subject, but all four voices commencing together in harmony, 
the upper voice singing the melody, whilst the other three have no 
melody assigned for them, but sing the parts of the harmony.  Illu- 
stration song: ‘‘ Minstrel Boy.” Now, you shall hear the the same 
melody harmonized, forming a “ part-song,” not by the addition of 
counter parts, but by harmonious combinations, which admit of the 
melody or song forming the upper part. Fourth illustration: “ Minstrel 
Boy ” harmonized. 

The Illustration which you have just heard is the last I have to 
offer you this evening, exemplifying my dissertation on Form in musi- 
cal composition. I will conclude at present by remarking that the ex- 
tended taste for good musichas of late years called into existence a series 
of concerts at which music of the highest order, and consequently of 
the most perfect form, is made the distinguishing feature of the Pro- 
grammes. It used to be thought absurd to imagine that the general 
Public (the million) would ever be attracted by a class of music 
requiring a knowledge which only the expensively educated amateur 
could at all understand or appreciate. Now, this argument has been 
proved fallacious. The thirst for knowledge in these days is not con- 
fined to those born with “ silver spoons in their mouths,” (as the vulgar 
saying is) nor happily is the appreciation of the beautiful the preroga- 
tive of rank and riches. Who is the wealthy patron to whom an 
authornow dedicates his works? Isit to an illustrious Duke, like he who 
Pope “ kow—tow’d ” to his face and squibbed behind his back? like 
him who even Dr. Johnson thought it necessary to propitiate before 
he ventured to launch into the world his great Lexicographical work ? 
No, by no means; itis to the great Public that an author now dedi- 
cates his works, however learned, however abstruse, and it is from the 
Public he seeks a recognition of his talents and an honourable reward. 
So is it with a musical composer. If there existed at the present time, 
patrons of art like the great Duke of Chandos, in whom Handel found an 
appreciator and supporter; if patrons were to be found more cultivated 
in mind and of more refined taste than is met with in the lower classes 
of social life (which I deny to be the case at the present day), I question 
if it would be wise for a musical composer to look to them for acknow- 
ledgement and reward, rather than to the general public, which in 
this country is so large that there is less fear of prejudice and narrow- 
mindedness frustrating his attempts to strike out into original and 
untrodden paths. It would be well therefore if the public who hold 
such enormous power in their hands at the present day, who are 
the rewarders of talent and the dispensers of fame, were able to give 
, some reason for their approval, which proceeds not from their know- 
| ledge, but from the augmentation of their natural powers of apprecia- 
tion and discernment. So long as public approval is derived from 
this source and not from knowledge, so long will it be liable to be 
imposed on. Thus whilst giving great encouragement to real excel- 
lence, it oftener happens that equally great rewards are offered to 
very second-rate talent. This is particularly the case in music. Now 
“ beauty in form” is a demonstrable thing; it is capable of proof. If 
the general public would only study it, it would easily become capable 
of judging, and would than admire only the really beautiful, and not 
that which has the appearance only, and is wanting in the true essence. 
So would the reward which it has to bestow, be not only more valued but 
of greater service to art. Ata time when every useful art is to 
be carried to perfection, are those which add charms to daily life only 
to be ignored and neglected? With regard to Music, let the advance 
be made by a more general understanding of Form in Musical 
Composition, 

a ) 


Virnna.—(From a Correspondent).—The Singakademie, which suf- 
fered a severe loss some time ago, by the death of ifs founder and 
chorus-master, Hefr Ferdinand Stegmayer, inaugurated the present 
season, under its new chorus-master Herr Johannes Brahms, on the 
15th ult., with a concert in the grand Imperial Redoutensaal, which 
was crammed to overflowing. Nearly all the musical celebrities of the 
Austrian capital were present at this first public appearance of the 
young conductor, who enjoys a very respectable reputation as a com- 
poser, and on that account, according to a writer in the Niederrheinische 
Musick-Zeitung, is looked upon, in his character of conductor, with an 
eye of envy by certain persons. The concert began with Bach’s 
cantata, “Ich hatte viel Bektimmerniss,” the solos being entrusted to 
Mad. Wilt, Herren Dalfy and Panzer. The lady was very good, but 
the gentlemen could not be fairly said to be quite up to the mark. 
The choruses went admirably. Then followed Beethoven's “ Opferge- 
sang,” in which Mad. Ferrari-Kuh sang the soprano solo. Next came 
three National Songs for mixed ~horus. The way in which these were 
sung evoked such a storm of app: use that a fourth had to be appended. 





The sentiments of the audience may be summed up by the following 
remark of a popular old musician who was present: “ Yes, if people 
want to hear choruses well sung, they must hear them, forsooth, sung 
by our Singakademie.” Perhaps, however, the readers ot the Musica 
Worvp may have heard similar observations made in every little town, 
not to speak of capitals, which they have visited either at home or 
abroad, and they will not allow themselves—especially if they are 
members of any vocal society in their native land—to be too much 
dispirited by what the old gentleman asserted—in perfect good faith 
we have no doubt. We all recollect the proverb anent the rook and 
her little ones. The least successful part of the performance was, in 
the opinion of some good judges, the execution of Schumann’s Requiem 
jiir Mignon, the poetry of which was rather neglected, while the more 
clap-trappy passages were invested with too great importance. Herr 
Brahms may be congratulated on his successful début as conductor. 
Vienna can, at present, boast of possessing no less than 28 Vocal Asso- 
ciations. A Vocal Association for Female Voices is now about being 
established. Such a one already exists among the workwomen in the 
Imperial Cigar Manufactory at Hoinburg. 


Lerrsic.—At the 7th Supscription Concert in the Gewandhaus, a new 
Symphony in A, by Judassohn, was performed, Dr. Gunz, from the 
Royal Opera, Hanover, sang Boieldieu’s air: ** Komm’, 0 holde Dame,” 
from La Dame Blanche; “Gott, welch’ ein Dunkel hier,” from 
Fidelio ; Schubert’s “ Friihlingstraum,” and Wiillner’s: “ Nicht mit 
Engeln;” adding, in obedience to the general desire of the audience, 
Schubert’s “ Horch, horch, die Lerch; !” Spohr’s E minor concerto; 
Vieuxtemp’s “ Réverie ;” and Paganini’s “‘ Perpetuum mobile” were 
played by Herr Auer, who met with a very gratifying reception on 
this, his first appearance at these concerts. Beethoven’s Leonore over- 
ture, No. 3, was performed in a masterly manner by the orchestra. A 
selection of chamber music was given at the third concert of the Euterpe 
Association, the principal artists being Herr Ehrlich, and Herren D. 
Ahna, and Espenhahn, from Berlin. The concert began with Herren A. 
Rubinstein’s B flat major trio (Op. 52). This was followed by Beet- 
hoven’s Romance, in G major, for violin; Bach’s ‘‘ Toccata ” in D minor, 
and Mendelssohn’s Variations in Dmajor, for violoncello and pianoforte. 
—The programme of the eighth Gewandhaus Concert included sym- 
phony in G minor, Mozart; -‘ Ner Sturon,” for chorus and orchestra, 
J. Haydn; Concerto, in G major, for the pianoforte, Beethoven (played 
by Mad. Clara Schumann); overture to Genozefa, R. Schumann; * Varia- 
tions sérievses” for the pianoforte. Mendelssohn (played by Mad. Clara 
Schumann) ; and the Thirteenth Psalm for chorus laws orchestra, Wolde- 
mar Bargiel (first time of performance, the composer conducting). 


——o 


New York.—Faust has been produced in Italian, at the Academy 
of Music, with Mdlle. Kellogg as Marguerite. ‘The Musical 
Review and World, after an elaborate criticism on the Music, writse 
of the performance as follows : 

Faust was but coldly received on the night of its first performance, 
owing to the deficiency on the part of most of the singers. On the 
second night, however, these felt more at ease in the somewhat unusual 
dress, and it was evident that the work gave greater satisfaction. This 
would have been still more so if the score had been more faithfully ad- 
hered to than was the case. The arrangement of the fourth act, put- 
ting the end in the beginning, and the beginning in the end, leaving, 
moreover, out a great many things necessary to complete the under- 
standing of the plot, does not add to the general effect, and puts, for 
instance, the designs of Margaret in a somewhat unintelligible light. In 
Italian operas it does not matter much if whole scenes are left out; but 
in a work like Faust it is an injustice to the chief performers to make 
them appear ridiculous. The press has already fully commented upon 
the extraordinary delineation of the character of Margaret by Miss 
Kellogg. It was certainly a most finished performance, one which re- 
alized all the expectations we from the first based upon the talent of this 
very gifted young lady. The seduction scene could not have been ren- 
dered with more girlish charm, modesty, and truth. It was all so 
natural, and yet it was art throughout. The singing wasalso good, but 
the wear and tear of her profession tells already upon her delicate 
voice. Signor Biachi was in every respect a capital Mephistophiles, and 
will be still more so if he has acted the part oftener. We object, how- 
ever, very strongly to the manner in which he laughed, in the mvon- 
shine scene, as well as in his serenade, in the fourth act, (by-the-bye, 
this piece is one of the best in the opera). It was vulgar, forced and 
nearly spoiled the effect of both scenes. Signor Mazzoleni is rather too 
much ¢enore robusto as Faust. The part does not suit him at all. The 
minor parts were given tolerably well. The choruses in the .second 
act might have been sung with more effect. 


Mr. Mapleson would do well to let us hear Mdlle. Kellogg before 
her voice is entirely extinguished. 
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DRAMATIC VITALITY IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Liverpool, thanks to managerial competition, seems at last to 
have boldly stepped beyond the provincial routine of theatrical 
existence, and to find that it is neither creditable nor profitable for 
a large town, with half a million of inhabitants, to wait patiently 
for the crumbs which _: from the managerial tables in the metro- 

lis. In other words, the managers of the Liverpool theatres are 

ginning to discover that it is worth their while to employ literary 
talent on their own account, instead of timidly waiting for the 
criticism of a London audience before they venture upon the pro- 
duction of a new piece. ‘To Mr. A. Henderson, the spirited 
manager of the Prince of Wales Theatre, is mainly due this 
praiseworthy revolution in provincial theatricals. Last Christmas, 
Mr. Henderson commissioned Mr. H. J. Byron to write him an 
original burlesque, which proved a great success, and Mr, Byron, 
who sustained the chief rédle in his own work, subsequently ap- 
red in a new farce, also written by himself, and, as yet, un- 
own in the Metropolis. More lately, Mr. Henderson has 
roduced a new five-act comedy, How she loves him, by Mr. Dion 
oucicault, and a new farce, called Dundreary married and done 
for, by Mr. H. J. Byron, the latter being written especially for 
Mr. Sothern, who, of course, was the Lord Dundreary. Both pieces 
achieved an unmistakeable success, not only on account of their 
own intrinsic merits, but because they were acted and put on the 
stage in a style of completeness as to dresses, scenery, &c., which 
no Metropolitan theatre could well surpass. 

On Tuesday night, the Press Guard Volunteers, the members of 
which are all connected with the newspaper and printing establish- 
ments of the town, gave their annual dramatic performances at the 
Theatre-Royal, when, after the comedy of 7he Road to Ruin (in 
which a very rising and charming young actress of the Carlotta 
Leclercq style—Miss Milly Palmer—particularly distinguished 
herself), a new and original burlesque, on Gounod’s Faust, was 
produced. This burlesque, written by Mr. Pearson, a local littera- 
teur, one of the chief contributors to Porcupine—though very hur- 
riedly ‘‘ got up,” badly placed on the stage, and acted entirely by 
amateurs (with the exception of the ‘‘ Nelson Sisters”) achieved a 
genuine triumph. ‘The idea of burlesquing Faust was, in itself, a 
happy one, and we wonder it has been left to a provincial writer to 
monopolize it. ‘The author, who follows Planché, rather than 
Byron, in his style, has turned the story very prettily for burlesque 
purposes, and, of course, all ends happily, with the bond-fide mar- 
riage of Faust and Marguerite. ‘The versification of the burlesque 
is exceedingly neat and easy, and the jokes spring, as it were, 
naturally out of the dialogue, without undue strain or effort. In 
corroboration of these remarks, I send you a couple of extracts 
from the local Daily Post, and Courier. . 

The former says :— 

“ After an excellent interlude by the band of the corps, the new 
burlesque of Faust was played. It is written with remarkable neatncss 
and spirit, and, if more plentifully strewed with telling couplets on pas- 
sing affairs, will prove a good and tasteful addition to the burlesque 
repertoire—an addition the more welcome because the author has 
studiously avoided all the vices of burlesque, and kept his fun, of which 
there is plenty, and the makings of more, quite within the limits of 
refinement, The puns are abundant and racy—some of them, indeed, 
80 good as to provoke rounds of applause ; and, what is better, there are 
many quaint turns in the second lines of couplets, which indicate that 
the author can bring into competition with other burlesque writers a 
class of wit to which more recent works in this kind have not aspired. . 
It is seldom a maiden dramatic effort is so full of promise, or possesses 
80 few faults. One of the best and most custained passages was a parody 
on the love scene in the Lady of Lyons. The music was a very strong 

int, the selected songs being charming in themselves, and charming 
in their settings.” 


The Courier critic is equally eulogistic. He says :— 


“ The burlesque of Faust, which had been written by a Liverpool 
gentleman specially for the dccasion, met With a very good reception. 
As a play it is well constructed, and evidences high literary taste on 
the part of the author The piece is brimful of puns. but some of them, 
ay is usually the case in burlesques, are rather freed. The play upon 
words is in some cases novel and ingenious; and both as a literary 
production and acting burlesque Faust will bear favourable comparison 


Faust, we hear, is likely to be produced at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, but not until the Christmas pieces—a new and original 
burlesque on Furtunio, by Mr. H. J. Byron, and an adaptation of 
one of Dickens’ stories by a local author—have had their holida 
run. As the first burlesque ever written by the Brothers Broug 
was originally produced in Liverpool, and afterwards a great 
success in London, /aust may be worth the consideration of Metro- 
politan managers—who will, we imagine, gladly welcome a rival 
to one of the three B’s—Brough, Barnard, and deen. 


J.H.N, 


ee 


Mr Sothern re-appeared last night at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
and presented himself in an entirely new line of character, and Lord 
Dundreary in new and untried circumstances. So novel and peculiar 
was his disguise in the first piece that he missed his customary greeting, 
from the simple fact that the audience did not know him; but, so well 
did he sustain the part that the omission was more than made up to 
him more than once in the course of the performance, and trebly at the 
close. The first piece was Retribution, originally produced at the 
Olympic, with Mr. Wigan, Mr. G. Vining, and Miss Herbert in the 
cast. It is written with great neatness and some degree of epigram, by 
Mr. Tom Taylor, who got the story from a French novel, and who, in- 
deed, might have found it in many French novels, the plot not being by 
any means rare or striking. The spirit of it is conveyed in the descrip- 
tion of his method of revenge, given early in the dialogue by the Count, 
who is the hero of the piece. ‘‘ We” (Italians), he says, “ pierce the 
husband’s heart—you” (Parisians) “break the wife’s. If I were to 
found a school of revenge, I should combine the two:” and he does it. 
The curtain falls as Count Priuli reflects that, by usurping heaven’s 
vengeance on De Beaupré, he has bereaved Clarisse, and killed his own 
brother. Mr. Sothern’s make-up, which might be described as that of 
Paganini rejuvenated, was exceedingly picturesque and dramatic, and, 
in his delivery, there was an icy coldness admirably befitting the part. 
He achieved a high degree of pathos in the description of bis wife’s 
death, and was, throughout, the impassible man of vengeance Priuli is 
represented to be. His fight with Oscar was very real, and the death 
thrust especially effective. Mr. Dewar aided this effect by a very good 
back-fall, and contributed to the success of the piece throughout by an 
excellent assumption of the buoyant manners of the light, but not alto- 
gether bad-hearted, De Beaupré. Mr. Ashley was earnest as Victor. 
All the ability of the actors, however, could hardly render such a 
story popular without the aid of a charming actress to infuse into 
its hot and fetid atmosphere the freshening and healthful influence of 
female virtue and affection. Such was the service rendered last night 
by Miss Sydney, whose picture of jealous, but loving and incorruptible 
womanliness, was equally vivid, graceful, and affecting. Doffing the 
awful guise of Count Priuli, Mr. Sothern next appeared in the better 
known, and always intensely appreciated form of Dundreary, in a new 
farce by Mr. Byron. It has sometimes been doubted whether anything 
could wake Lord Dundreary thoroughly up. We have to report that, 
at half-past ten last night, Mr. Byron, aided by Asa Trenchard’s advice, 
and the provocation of a lot of sponging relatives had made his lord- 
ship as lively and knowing as any other fellow. The manner in which 
he cleared his house of its parasitical intruders leads us to hope that his 
restoration to sanity is as permanent as it is remarkable. Assuredly, it 
will take place nightly as long as the new farce is received with such 
uproarious merriment as it last night evoked throughout the per- 
formance. The effect produced by the reproduction of nearly all the 
characters in the American Cousin is very amusing. Mr. Stoyle is as 
irresistible as ever in his old part and with his old laugh; and Mr 
Nelson, who has the best idea of the piece to work up in representing 
Abel Murcott as a collector for a pseudo-charitable institution, was 
thoroughly and artistically successful. Lord Dundreary himseif, how- 
ever, is of course the life of the piece, and as it opens with a number of 
his best blundering equivoques, and closes with a little pantomime 
“ spill and pelt,’ occasioned by his lordship’s abnormal display of bodily 
and mental vigour, Mr. Sothern has full scope for the display of his 
abilities. He has never acted Dundreary better, or created more 
laughter in the part. 
cxanantpennnen 


Leicester.—The first of Herr Ptacek’s Popular Evenings, (really 
attractive entertainments) came off last Monday, when Temper- 
ance Hall was crowded in every part by subscribers and others. Miss 
Rose Hersee, the star of the evening, was enthusiastically applauded 
and encored — her charming and graceful manner enhancing 
the effect of her brilliant vocalization. The other artistes were 
appreciated, and the first “ Popular Evening” was eminently success- 





with most pieces of its class.” 





ful; auguring well for the series.—(Leicester Chronicle). 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


If the Emperor of the French fails to realize that patriarchal dream 
of a Congress of peace and amity, to which he has invited his turbulent 
and quarrelsome children, the other nations of Europe—in order that 
they may arrange their differences under his benign control and 
countenance, it will not be for want of sympathy, on the part of M. 
Jullien, whose “symphonic quadrilie,” under the title of The Great 
Congress, met with an uproarious reception on Saturday night, from 
the largest audience that has yet attended the Promenade Concerts in 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. Passing over the ingenious explanations which 
M. Jullien puts forth of his object in projecting this monster-piece 
of dance-music—through which he proposes to celebrate the Congress, 
as though that happy application of that “happy family” to the field 
of political antagonism had received actual embodiment, and had “a 
local habitation,” as well as “name ” in Paris, or some other great 
capital,—we adopt the prosaic conclusion, that his main idea was a 
Congress of his own, at which all and every, high and low (crowned 
heads and potentates not excluded), might assist, without the ceremony 
of a special invitation addressed to each individually, on the simple 
preliminary understanding that they paid their money at the doors. 
In other language, having prepared a quadrille in which the melodies 
of various nations were included, he thought it could hardly be digni- 
fied with a more sounding title than that which it now bears. ‘This 
at least is our particular notion of The Great Congress Quadrille, about 
which if future historians and archeolgists entertain other views, they 
will no doubt find arguments sufficiently “ inductive” and specious to 
support them. Enough that the thing is a stirring thing of its kind, 
and achieved a marked success. It is divided into five parts. Part J. 
—‘ Music of Northern Nations” —introduces the “Cracovienne,” 
“ Cossack Spur Dance,” and “ Russian hymn.” Part II. comprises the 
Danish air, * Brave Sons of Denmark,’ with variations for sundry 
wind instruments, and the Prussian National Song, “Ich bin ein 
Preusse”’— the bands of the Grenadiers, Coldstreams, and Scots 
Fusileer Guards taking in the full passages. Part J/J.—* Intervention” 
—includes the French national air, or rather airs, inasmuch as both the 
‘: Marseillaise” and «Partant pour la Syrie” are brought forward 
(which would scarcely be admitted into the congressional programme 
of Napoleon 11].); the Austrian “ God save the Emperor ” harmonized 
according to the arrangement in Haydn’s celebrated string-quartet ; 
and “Rule Britannia.” Part JV.—“ Invitation”—unites the old 
French tune, “ Voulez-vous danser, Mademoiselle?” with “La 
Monaco” and “ Les Hussars. (If, by the way, we call to mind the 
peculiar meaning implied in the idiomatic expression “ faire danser,” 
the choice of the first of these melodies might seem to convey a sly 
hit at the sincerity of the French Emperor; but of this lése majesté we 
are inclined to acquit M. Jullien.) J’art V. involves a demonstration 
n favor of oppressed Polaud—a trifle too threatening, one would 
magine, for a Congress of Peace. ‘Lhe air, “ Poland is not lost yet,” 
backed up by “ ‘Lo arins, citizens” (tune the “ Marseillaise ”), and a 
cheer from England, in the familiar strain of “Cheer, boys, cheer,” 
represents plainly enough an outwardly aggressive tableau, however 
inwardly humanitarian. What the South and North of the Western 
world—the tunes of “ Dixie’s Land” and « Yankee Doodle,” in short, 
also comprised in Part V—can have to do with its main argument, is 
not over clear. The coda or finale, brings out, with thundering vehe- 
mence, the English airs, “ When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove,” 
and “Rule Britannia”—from which it may be fairly deduced that, 
should the Congress be realized, and England, after all, take part in it, 
England, according to M. Jullien’s notion, will come forth with the 
li_n's share of the spoil. 

The new quadrille was received throughout with favor; and when, 
at the end, an electric light suddenly and unexpectedly descended on 
the orchestra, exhibiting the characteristic costumes of the military 
performers under a fresh and intenser aspect, the enthusiasm was at its 
h ght; somebody cried out, “Three cheers for Poland !’—the band, 
“ forlissimo,” ‘struck up “ God save the Queen,” and the grand climac- 
tere was attained with a pomp and circumstance worthy of days gone by. 

Lhe Great Congress was preceded by an interesting selection of vocal 
and instrumental music, including the overture to Oberon; “The 
Kirst Violet”—sung charmingly by Madame Volpini, who was com- 
pelled to repeat it; Mendelssohu’s Symphony in A minor (the “ Scotch”) 
performed entire, and admirably performed in the bargain ; the quaint 
old “Minuet Quadrille,” by the elder Jullien; a waltz upon themes 
in Verdi's La Korza del Destino (of which we seem destined to become 
familiar with the tunes before we are made acquainted with the opera), 
by the younger; and a violin solo on airs from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
composed and played by Signor Sivori, in a style no less brilliant than 
finished and masterly. 

‘The Mendelssohn night (noticed last week) proved so attractive that 
another was given on Friday (the 1ith), with equally prosperous 
results. The programme—allowing for the suppression of the choral 





part-songs and the addition of a second solo air (‘‘ Italy”) for the clever 
and popular Madame Volpini—was the same as on the first occasion. 
The promenade concerts terminate this evening, with a performance 
for the benefit of M. Jullien—who, in this, his “ first campaign,” has 
shown himself worthy of the name he bears. 


————— 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS.* 


The Saturday Concertsin the picturesque and now really comfortable 
music-room of the Crystal Palace are sustaining, under Herr Auguste 
Manns, the high. musical reputation for which they are mainly 
indebted to his perseverance, talent, and research. The programmes, 
it is true, have of late been occasionally a little desultory, and artists of 
exceptional ability—as, for example, M. Lotto, the violinist—have been 
too trequently allowed to make egotistical displays “ of virtuosity,” 
instead of being invited to lend their influence in the cause of true 
art. Nevertheless, while there is the orchestra—in which Herr Manns - 
naturally enough takes pride, and towards the maintenance of which at 
the highest possible state of efficiency his continued efforts are directed 
—the Crystal Palace Concerts (we mean, of course, the Winter 
Saturday Concerts) cannot fail to interest all amateurs who love music 


for the good that is in it and the healthful influence of its judicious 


propagation. ‘The electicism of Herr Manns, in the position he holds, 
is an excellent quality; and though his leaning is somewhat too 
much towards a phase of modern art which, while hailed by certain 
patizans as “ progress,” is, in truth, rather a symptom of decline, the 
specimens he from time to time brings forward are, after all, useful 
auxiliaries, inasmuch as the frequent contemplation of them enables 
those who wish to judge impartially and arrive at a legitimate decision 
to compare notes and satisfy their conscience while establishing their 
theory. Thus, the oftener the symphonies of Robert Schumann are 
heard, competently played, the more convincing becomes the fact of 
their inferiority, whether as works of art or as examples of invention, 
to the accepted models, from Haydn to Mendelssohn ; while the oftener 
fragments of Richard Wagner’s dramatic music are produced, under 
the same favorable circumstances, the deeper-rooted becomes the con- 
viction that his rare talents have been devoted to the pursuit of that 
which a stubbornly antagonistic organization has to him made 
impossible of attainment. ‘Ihe new solo performers, brought forward, 
at intervals, by Herr Manns, if not invariably successful (as in the 
instance of two or three singers, unnecessary to name), have more than 
once done credit to his choice. Not to mention M. Lotto, who has 
since become a celebrity, we may point to the pianist, Herr Dannreu- 
ther, who, in the spring of the present year, won general good opinions 
for his execution of Beethoven’s Concerto in G, and Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, another pianist (pupil of Mr. Cipriani Potter, at the 
Royal Academy of Music), who, at the concert on Saturday week, in 
the last two movements of Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, obtained a 
real and flattering success. 

The sixth concert (on Saturday) promised uncommon attraction, the 
programme including, among other things, the second orchestral 
symphony (in E flat) of M. Gounod, composer of Faust. At the 
eleventh hour, however, it was found that the ‘parts were not yet 
published ;” and so the first symphony (in D) of the same composer 
was substituted. ‘his was unfortunate, inasmuch as the first symphony, 
though not without indications of a talent which the world has now 
unanimously acknowledged, is a very unequal and in some respects 
comparatively weak production. The opening allegro is the best, and 
the allegretto which follows has many points of interest: but the third 
movewent (scherzo), despite a rather pretty and melodious second part, 
is unsatisfactory; while the finale bears such evidences of unripe 
scholarship and easy acceptance of trite ideas (whatever, in short, came 
to hand) as we find difficult now to associate with the name of 
Gounod. Moreover, except in the first movement, which was played 
to a nicety, the general execution of this symphony was by po means 
up to the mark to which Herr Manns has habituated the frequenters 
of the Crystal Palace Concerts. 1t behoves him, therefore—and the 
more so that the work was coldly greeted—to give M. Gounod his 
revenge, by the earliest possible production of the Symphony in E flat. 
Another remarkable piece at this concert was Mendelssohn's delicious 
Melusine, the third and most elaborate of his so-called concert-overtures 
(the other two being the Meerstille and the L/ebriden, or Fingal’s Cave, 
as it is variously styled). This delicate piece of orchestral tracery has 
never yet in our remembrance been presented with that uniform 
refinement which alone can fully realize the poetic beau idéal of the 


‘composer in writing it; nor can exception fairly be made in favor of 


Saturday’s performance. We are aware that the difficulties are more 
than ordinary ; but they are to be overcome, or they would not have 
been found in the score of so practised a master as Mendelssohn. If 


* From the Zimes of Monday, December 14. 
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any conductor can obtain the desired perfection it is Herr Manns, who 
is not only possessed of the ability, but of the time, and (short of 
some ten or twelve extra “ strings ”"—which the directors really ought 
to provide for him) the means, Another fine work belonging to the 
early period of Mendelssohn—his Rondo Brillant in E flat, for piano- 
forte with orchestral accompaniments, a composition instinct with the 
freshness, vigour, animation, and happy fancy of a youthful epoch 
distinguished by an almost ceaseless production of masterpieces— 
brought forward Madame Arabella Goddard for the first time this 
winter. As Madame Goddard has on several occasions essayed the 
Rondo Brillant in public, it is unnecessary to say more than that she 
played it, as usual, con amore, and was received with the favor to which 
she is accustomed at the Crystal Palace. Her second piece (solo) —M. 
Thalberg’s fantasia on the “ serenade” and “ minuet” in Don Giovanni, 
which has nothing whatever in common with the Rondo of Mendel- 
ssohn, except perhaps its mechanical difficulty—obtained for the 
— the honor of a “recall.” The singers at this concert were 

adame Caradori, Miss Julia Elton, and Mr. Leigh Wilson. The 
gentleman, a “ débutant,” pupil of Mr. Frank Mori, has a pleasing 
tenor voice, which, under so good a master, he will no doubt sooner or 
later learn to use toadvantage. Madame Caradori is the same Madame 
Caradori who, years since, was brought over by Mr. Jarrett, for his 
German opera at Drury Lane. Miss Julia Elton, a really promising 
contralto, gave general satisfaction in the charming romance of Siebel 
“ Parlatele d’amor”), from the Italian version of M. Gounod’s Faust. 

he concert terminated with a grand march, from a suite de piéces, writ- 
ten by Herr Franz Lachner for the recent great music festival at 
Munich. ‘This suite—the programme tells us—is “composed in the 
form and style of the instrumental compositions of Bach, &c. ;” but if 
the Grand March be a specimen of the rest, the “ form and style” of 
the Thuringian giant must have evaporated through some medium of 
which Herr Lachner was probably unaware. 


icceceneiennt iikanaianiend 


Epinsurca.—A thoroughly enjoyable concert took place last night 
in presence of a brilliant and highly-gratifled audience. The concert 
iver, Mr. Edmunds, was assisted by Miss Lindley, Mr. Howard, Mr. 
. Hanson, jun., Mr Rutherford, and his son, Mr. Arthur Edmunds, 
who made a first public appearance on this occasion. The concert 
opened with a duet on airs from Lurline for pianoforte and harmonium, 
excellently played by Mr. J. V. Bridgman, an amateur, who contributed 
another composition of the same class in the second part, to which they 
did equal justice. Miss Lindley, both in an air from Gluck’s Armida and 
Gounod’s Serenade, showed a marked improvement in style, as well as 
in the management of her voice. When she is more accustomed to 
sing, and gets rid of her nervous timidity, she will be able to display 
the capabilities of her voice to still greater advantage. In the trio 
with Mr. Arthur Edmuds and Mr. Hanson, she was more self-reliant, 
and her intonation all that could be wished. Mr. kdmunds, to whom 
a warin reception was accorded, sang an aria from Beatrice di Tenda, and 
the well-known Scotch melody “ Oft in the stilly night ’—the latter 
with such feeling and expression as to draw down an immediate and 
unanimous encore. The most interesting event of the concert was the 
début of Mr. Arthur Edmunds, who achieved unequivocal success. He 
possesses a tenor voice of pure quality, ample in compass, and of great 
flexibility, and sings with a care and finish that give evidence not only of 
his own taste, but of the judicious manner in which he has been trained. 
His intonation, moreover, is invariably correct, and he articulates his 
words with perfect distinctness. In both his solos, and the canzone 
“ La notte @ placida,” by Pedrotti, and a Hunting Song composed for 
him by A. Stella, he was loudly encored, a compliment justly merited. 
Mr. Hanson, jun., who also appeared for the first time before an 
Edinburgh audience, sang a romanza by Schira and “ The Stirrup Cup” 
by Arditi, and produced a favorable impression in both. Mr, W. 
Howard played two solos on Scotch airs, which were well received. 
The concert took place in the Hopetoun Rooms, which have recently 
undergone a thorough renovation.—Scotsman, Dec. 15. 


Brianton.—M. Edouard de Paris, one of our most talented resident 
professors of the piano, gave his annual concert, last Friday evening, 
at the Town Hall, when nearly the whole of the large upper room was 
filled by an elegant assemblage. ‘The engagements comprised Madlle. 
Carlotta Patti, MM. Vieuxtemps and Ascher, and Herr Reichardt. 
Mdlle. Carlotta Patti was encored in each piece but she responded 
to one only. She first sang Mozart’s “ Gl'angui d’inferno,” in which 
her voice was made to imitate the flute; the resemblance to that 
instrument being extraordinary. Auber’s “ Laughing song” she gave 
next. ‘The laugh in the song is peculiar, and the singer gave it with 
so much naiveté as to render it-exceedingly amusing, and the audience 
rapturously encored it, when she substituted ‘‘ Coming thro’ the rye.” 
She also took part in a —- with Mad. F’. Huddart, Herr Reichardt 
and Signor Ferranti. . Fanny Huddart sang a ballad by Balfe, and 


. 





the old English ballad “The Bailift’s Daughter.” Herr Reichardt 
sang two German ballads, and also his own “ Cradle Song,” in which 
latter he was rapturously encored, when he substituted his own 
“ Love’s Request.” Signor Ferranti sings buffo songs admirably. M. 
Vieuxtemps proved himself as great as ever on the violin; his 
unerring intonation and execution, his scales and staccato, all were 
masterly as usual. His Fantaisie Caprice is great, and in relief to the 
dramatic form of that piece, M. Vieuxtemps gave, in the second part, 
a most ingenious blending of “ Willie, we have missed you” and “St. 
Patrick’s day,” a charming composition, in which the pathetic and 
ludicrous are thoroughly mingled. We were delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of hearing this great artist perform Gounod’s “ Meditation on 
Bach’s first prelude ”—never given in its complete form before in 
Brighton—M. de Paris at the piano, and Herr Engel at the har- 
monium. We must give an especial honorable mention to Herr 
Engel, who did not otherwise appear in the concert, and who 
most kindly gave his assistance to a brother professional in what was 
of necessity a subordinate part. The duet performed on two pianos, 
by M. Ascher, and M. de Paris, made one of the features of the 
evening. It was on Guillaume Tell, and the perfect ensemble with 
which the duet was rendered created quite a furor. Last, though not 
least, the solo performances of M. de Paris, are entitled to notice. 
His first solo, a composition of his own on J Lombardi, was most effi- 
ciently performed. ‘The other solos were “‘ A te o cara” by Prudent ; 
and Chopin’s polonaise in A. The conductor was Mr. C. J. Hargitt. 
We have rarely attended a concert with which we have been better 
pleased.— Abridged from the Brighton Gazette, Dec. 3. : 


CnHELTENHAM.—Mr. Kennedy, the Scotch melodist, gave his enter- 
tainment on Tuesday, at Hale and Co.’s Music Room, the accom- 
panyist on on the pianoforte being Mr. Land. The “ Nicht wi’ Burns” 
was delightful, the arduous task of sustaining the attention of the 
audience being very succesfully accomplished by Mr. Kennedy, whose 
singing was excellent, both as regards clearness of voice and variety of 
expression. “Scots wha hae,” rendered with much dramatic power, 
elicited an encore. The same compliment was awarded to “A man’s 
a man for a’ that,” and other songs. Mr. Kennedy prefaced each 
song with a short but pleasing account, which materially enhanced the 
enjoyment of his singing. Between the parts he recited “Tam 0’ 
Shanter” with much elocutionary skill. An announcement made by 
Mr. Kennedy of his intention to visit Cheltenham again in the sprin 
was received with considerable applause—On Monday evening wee 
Mr. and Mrs, Ricardo Linter gave a musical recital at the Assembly 
Rooms. The attendance was large and fashionable. It is unnecessary 
to eulogize the playing of Mr. Linter, or to allude in terms of com- 
mendation to the simple and yet impressive style which characterised 
Mrs. Linters’ vocalization. They have, doubtless, found their reward 
in the enthusiasm of their friends, who attended in numbers sufficient 
to bear testimony to their professional rank.— Cheltenham Journal. 
—— 

Srewarps ror Hererorp Festivat, 1864.—The following is a list of 
the noblemen and gentlemen who have undertaken the stewardshi 
for 1864: The Right Hon. The Lord Bateman, Lord-Lieutenant (2n 
time). The Right Hon. The Earl Somers. The Right Hon. and Ven. 
The Lord Saye and Sele, D.C.L. (2nd time). The Right Hon. The 
Lord Northwick. The Hon. and Rev. G. H. W. G. Herbert, Clun 
(2nd time). The Hon. Colonel Windsor Clive, M.P., Hewell Grange, 
Bromsgrove. The Hon. P. G. Wyndham, M.P., 44, Belgrave-square, 
London. Sir V. Cornewell, Bart., Moccas Court (2nd time). Sir W. 
Curtis, Bart , Cainham Court (3rd time). Sir J. Russell Bailey, Bart., 
Glanusk-park. Admiral Sir T. Hastings, C.B., Titley Court (2nd 
time). J. K. King, Esq., Staunton-park (2nd time). H. Mildmay, 
Esq., M.P., Gayton Hall (2nd time). Colonel Clifford, M.P., Lancilio 
(2nd time). G. Clive, Esq., M.P., Perrystone (2nd time). G Hardy, 
Esq., M.P., Hemsted-park, Staplehurst. The Mayor of Hereford, K. 
Pateshall, Esq., Pool, House. J. H. Arkwright, Esq., Hampton Court 
ae time). “? Arkwright, Esq., 3, Eton-place, West, London. F. 

. Bodenham, Esq., Hereford (2ud time). Rev. J. Burdon, English 
Bicknor. W. H. Cooke, Esq., Q.C. 42, Wimpole-street, London. 
Rev. G. Cornewall, Moccas. Kev. G. Devonport, Foxley. T. Evans, 
Esq., Sufton Court (2nd time). J. Freeman, Esq., Gaines —_ time). 
Rev. E. Hampden, Cradley (2nd time). Rev. E. B. Hawkshaw. 
Weston (2nd time). R. Hereford, Esq., The Moor (2nd time). T. 
Heywood, Esq., jun., Rockfield. Rev. T. Hill, Felton. C. W. Hoskyns, 
Esq., Harewood. Rev. E. Howells, Costos of the College. Rev. W. 
Hulme, Brampton Abbotts. Rev. Canon Huntingford, Hampton Bishop 
(2nd time). Rev. Prebendary Johnson, Byford (2nd time), R. John- 
son Esq., Hereford. Rev. H. C. Key, Stretton (2nd time). R. Lee 
Warner, Esq., Tiberton Court, B. Leighton, Esq., Loton-park. Rev. 
T. J. Longworth, Bromfield. J. Phillips, Esq., Bryngwyn. Rev. 
Prependary Poole, Hentland (2nd —- Capt. Manley Power, Hill 
Court. R. Webb, Esq., Donnington (2nd time). 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINTH CONCERT. 





MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 21, 1863. 





FOURTH APPEARANCE OF 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 


LAST APPEARANCE OF 
a. Ia Dam. 


PART I. 


QUARTET, in D minor, No. 76, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello Haydn. 
M. Lorro, Herr L. Ries, Mr. H. Wess and M. Paque. 


- Schubert, 








SONG, “ The Wanderer " (by desire)—Mr. SANTLEY . 
SONG—Madame Rupersporrr. 
SONATA, in C major, Op. 24, Pianoforte alone (repeated by desire) 
—Madame ARABELLA GoppARD,. . . «© «© © G 
PART II. 


GRAND SEPTET, in D minor, for Pianoforte, Flute, Oboe, Horn, 
Viola, Violoncello and Double Bass . 5 5 ; - Hummel. 
Madame ARABELLA GoppARD, MM. Rockstoro, BARRET, 
C. Harper, H. Wess, C. SEVERN and PaQue. 


SONG, “ O ruddier than the cherry"—Mr. SantLtey . . 


CAPRICCIO, “La Trille du Diable,” for Violin, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment—M. Lotro . . . « - ;  * 


SONG, “ Now the dreary Winter flics "—Madame RuDERSDORFF 


QUARTET, in E flat, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello 
Mt. Lotro, Herr L. Ries, Mr. H. Wess and M. Paque. 


M. ton Weber 


Handel, 


Tartini. 
. Mendelssohn. 
« Mendelssohn. 





Conductor - MR, BENEDICT. 





To commence at Hight o’clock precisely. 





NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interru; tion. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet fur two Violins, Vicla, and Vivloncello, an interval of FIVE MINUTES Will 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; To be had of Mr. Austin, at 
the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. Cuarpet. & Co., 50 New Bond Street, &c., &c. 








NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of ‘THe MustcaL WorLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLISHERS AND ComPosrrs—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 


ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in TnE MusicaL Wor xp. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exquirer.—Miss Alice Raymond is now, we believe, studying in 
Italy, at Milan. 


Mr. Joun Cuesutre.—Next week. 
Mk. E. Suevron will hear from us shortly. 





DEATH. 


On the 12th inst., Mr. Cuartes Goprrey, Bandmaster of the 
Coldstream Guards, aged 738. 


On Sunday the 13th inst., Sranorn Brorez, aged 79. 


On Wednesday evening, 16th inst., Mr. J. Branparp, the well- 
known Chromo-Lithographio Artist. 
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HEN Spohr* went to Vienna in 1812, he wrote as 
follows, concerning Mayseder and Rode :— 

“JT had, therefore, every reason to be perfectly satisfied with my 
reception as a professional man in Vienna. In private circles, where I 
met not only the violinists already mentioned, but also the most dis- 
tinguished’ one belonging to this capital, namely, Herr Mayseder, and 
where I had to compete with them all, my efforts found the same 
especial appreciation and attention as elsewhere. There was always a 
discussion as to who should begin, for every one wanted to be the last, 
in order to eclipse those who had preceded him. As for myself, 
however, being, as a rule, far more fond of playing ina sterling quartet 
than performing a solo, I never refused to begin, and, by my own 
peculiar mode of reading and executing the classical quartets, always 
managed to command the appreciation and attention of the company. 
When each of the others had ridden his particular hobby, I remarked 
that the company were more partial to such compositions than to 
classical music, so I selected, at the end, one of my difficult and 
brilliant Potpourris, and generally succeeded in surpassing my prede- 
cessors even in bravura of execution. 

“ At these frequent opportunities which I enjoyed of hearing Rode, 
I became more and more convinced that he was no longer the perfect 
violinist of former days. From the constant repetition of the same 
compositions over and over again, a mannerism, bordering upon 
caricature, had gradually wormed its way into his style of play. I 
had the effrontery to hint this, by asking him if he had altogether 
forgotten how he played his compositions ten years previously. Nay, 
1 carried my impertinence to such a pitch, as to open the Variations 
in G major, and to say 1 would play them for him exactly as I had 
heard them played by him ten years before. After I had finished, the 
company burst out in expressions of great delight, and Rode, himself, 
for the sake of appearances, was obliged to bestow a bravo on me; but 
it was evident that he felt hurt at my want of delicacy. He was quite 
right. I was soon ashamed of what I had done, and mention the 
occurence now only to show what confidence I then had in n.y powers 
as a violinist.” 


Mayseder, like his master, Schuppanzigh, was a most 
admirable quartet-player, as has been already mentioned. 
But the quartets he composed himself have been consigned 
to oblivion—in the opinion of the Niederrheinische Musik- 
Zeitung—very undeservedly, “a fact which,” according to 
that journal, ‘‘ would soon be proved if any one of the many 
Quartet-Associations existing in large and small towns 
would condescend to perform his Quartet in D major, or 
his Quintet in E flat. Just in the same way”—adds our 
contemporary—“ a concert-giving violinist might produce a 
greater effect with Mayseder’s variations, celebrated in their 
time, on the theme (I cannot now recollect the keyt) :— 


~ os 
c f= tee Pap, 
) t ee 


e 


variations which Spohr, too, was fond of playing at Soirées, 
than with a great deal of figure and trill display a a Tartini, 
provided they were performed with Mayseder’s tone and 
delicacy of expression.” 

In the years 1814—1820, the Concerts of Chamber- 
Music, given by Mayseder, at- Vienna, with Hummel, and 
also, with Moscheles, were invariably well attended, and 
known by the name of the “‘ Ducat-Concerts.” 

Since reference has been made to the Vienna of the time 
of the Congress, an interesting anecdote, also taken from 
Spohr's Autobiography (P. 215), concerning an opera, of 


that period, the music of which was by Hummel, may not 
be out of place :— 





























* Autobiography— Vol. 1, Page 179. 
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“In addition to Mozart’s two operas (Don Juan and Die Zauberflste) 
a third, a new national opera, the music by Hummel, achieved a long 
run, thanks to a strange circumstance, such as will, probably, never 
occur again. It was called Die Prinzessin Eselshaut (Princess Donkey’s- 
skin) and, as far as concerned the libretto, was so wretched a piece of 
patchwork, that, despite the pleasing music, five or six pieces of which 
were greatly applauded, it was, at the conclusion, unanimously 
damned. In consequence of this, and in conformity to the Vienna 
custom, it was shelved. Hummel conducted, and said, quite resignedly, 
to myself, who, out of respect for him, led: “That is something else 
on which all my work is thrown away.” The following evening, 
another piece was to be put up, but, on account of the illness of 
several members both of the operatic and of the dramatic company, it 
was impossible to select one, and the management was, therefore, 
compelled, even at the risk of a disturbance in the theatre, to repeat 
the opera. Precisely on account of the expected disturbance, the 
theatre was very full at night, and the piece wasagain hissed after each 
act and at the conclusion. The music, however, was more applauded 
than on the first night, and, after the hissing had ceased, at the con- 
clusion of the piece, the composer was even called for and applauded. 
As the indisposition of theinvalid artists still continued, it was necessary 
to hazard a third trial, which went off pretty much in the same way 
as the preceding one. But the opposition to the piece itself was less, 
while the music gained still more admirers. The management was 
now able to go on with it quietly, and, at the few following representa- 
tions, there was always a tolerable number of fresh spectators. At 
last, it became the fashion to go to the theatre, abuse the piece, and 
praise the music. Hummel quickly profited by the circumstance, and 
published a pianoforte selection of the most popular pieces. ‘The 
selection went off rapidly. Thus his work was, afier all, not thrown 
away, as he had feared it would be, on the first night !” 

“ Pixis”—we are reminded by the Niederrheinische 
Musik- Zeitung—was not so fortunate with his opera of Der 
Zauberspruch. This was sacrificed to the worthlessness of 
the Jibretto, and not even the music, though containing some 
very excellent pieces, could keep it above water.” Der 
Zauberspruch furnished occasion for a genuine piece of Vien- 
nese wit. A friend of the composer, who had not been able 
to attend the first performance, asked some one who had 
been present: ‘“‘ Well, what do they say of the opera by 
Pixis ?”—“ Nix is” (“It is nothing ”) was the reply. 

_*«* Apropos, of Mayseder, a correspondent (whose autho- 
rity is unimpeachable) writes—“ ‘The article on Mayseder, 
translated from the Recensionen, which appeared in last 
week's M. W., is wrong in several of its statements. Neither 
Ernst, nor Joachim, was ever Mayseder’s pupil. The 
master of these illustrious fiddlers was Joseph Bohm, pro- 
fessor at the Conservatorium in Vienna. Vieuxtemps studied 
under De Beriot, and Laub was a pupil in the Conservatorium 
of Prague, where Herr Mildner is professor. Whether they 
had also lessons from Mayseder (I mean Vieuxtemps and 
Laub), I am unable to say ; but I strongly apprehend not. 
Voila que d'un seul coup j’enléve beaucoup de gloire a May- 
seder. Mais cédez (Mayseder) a la verité avant tout.” 

Groker Roorezs. 
i 


To the Editor of the Mustcan Wonrtp. 


IR,—The Monday Popular Concerts have long since re- 
solved themselves into one of the acknowledged and 
fixed Musical Institutions of the country, and no one who 
has marked the means by which they have become estab- 
lished will be inclined to doubt their permanency. The 
direction, indeed, has been able and energetic in an eminent 
degree from the commencement. No entertainments ever 
given in the metropolis have been -carried on in a more 
liberal spirit, or with a more worthy object in view. Of 
course all speculations—even those devoted to the loftiest 
purposes of Art—merge into money transactions; and I 
have no reason to suppose that Mr. Arthur Chappell has less 
liking for a full purse than his neighbours; but there are 
various modes of enterprising, and I am of opinion that the 





director of the Monday Popular Concerts has proved him- 
self disinterested as well as munificent in his management. 
It has been his invariable endeavour to bring together not 
merely the best executants that could be obtained in this 
country, but out of it; and I need only allude to such per- 
formers as Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. C. Hallé, Herr 
Joseph Joachim, Signor Piatti, Mr. Lazarus, and other emi- 
nent artists, as appearing together on the same night, to prove 
the truth of this assertion. But the executants alone, no 
matter how eminent their names, would not have made the 
reputation of the Monday Popular Concerts if the ground 
upon which they worked had not been solid and enduring. 
It was Mr. Chappell’s determination from the commence- 
ment to regulate his entertainments on the principle of 
having the best music played by the best performers. 
“Best” in music is a synonyme for “classical,” and for the 
first time in the history of the art in this country an attempt 
was made to popularise the chamber compositions of the 
great masters—with what success all the world knows. Nor 
indeed was much finesse employed, or required, to bring the 
public—the profanum vulgus—to St. James’s Hall, to hear 
the trios, quartets, sonatas, &c. &c. of Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Dussek, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and others, which pre- 
viously had been only essayed in the rooms of small associa- 
tions and societies organised for the purpose—like the 
Quartet Association and the Musical Union—and of which 
the “ outside” members of the musical community were as 
ignorant as they were of Sebastian Bach’s Passions- Musik 
or Handel’s Italian operas. The only artifice used, indeed, 
was the combination of vocal music with instrumental, and 
making the former of a lighter character than the latter— 
to create, as may be supposed, a contrast. That no musical 
institution ever wrought so much good for good music in 
the same space of time may without hesitation be ad- 
mitted, and I feel assured that the Art at this moment could 
better part with any other establishment in the country 
than the Monday Popular Concerts. Not only have the 
quartets, &c., of the great masters been, made familiar to 
the people—for such is the proper designation of the audi- 
ences at the Monday Popular Concerts—but the resources 
of the pianoforte have been vastly enlarged, and treasures 
unheard of brought to light. But for the Monday Popular 
Concerts the later sonatas of Beethoven, in spite of the com- 
mendable exertions of our Goddards and our Hallés, would 
not have stood a chance of being known to the crowd of 
music lovers, and some of the finest compositions of Cle- 
menti, Dussek, Steibelt, Woelfl, &c., would have been 
allowed to waste their sweetness in the rooms of striving 
associations or the chambers of lonely students. In 
brief, all that could be done to recommend the chamber 
compositions of the great masters to the general public has 
been done by the Monday Popular Concerts, and the general 
public have rewarded their efforts by support and patronage, 
the best of all possible ways of showing gratitude. 

I wish I could say as much for the vocal music as for the 
instrumental. But this is not possible. At times, indeed, 
the music and singing are above reproach; but too often 
the choice of pieces is scarcely worthy association with the 
rest of the selection. Under all circumstances the ‘vocal 
music must, to a certain degree, be held subordinate, but 
as there are four pieces for the voice in each programme, 
a sufficient degree of importance is not always attached to 
their ‘quality. Better far dispense with vocal music alto- 
gether than that it should be, under any pretext, of an 
inferior kind. When I hear a quartet by Mendelssohn or a 
sonata by Beethoven played to absolute perfection, my ears 
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are less favourably disposed to listen to songs, or duets of 
even average merit. A word to the wise is sufficient, and 
I believe I am right in estimating Mr. Arthur Chappell 
as one who does not close his ears to good counsel, or refuse 
to follow it when he has reason to believe in its efficacy. 
Riprixeton Piper. 
P.S.—I return you Mr. French Flowers’ note, in which 
I can perceive nothing that calls for a reply from me. 
Indeed I did not anticipate a response from Mr. Flowers 
when I wrote my letter. I was merely congratulating the 
world on the result of his new discovery, which promises to 
achieve one of the greatest reformations of modern times. 


N° sooner have we wound up one year’s Festival than its 
successor is initiated. Jt was only a fortnight ago that we 
announced the final closing of the accounts of the Worcester 
Festival of 1863, and now we have to report a very success- 
ful commencement of the Hereford meeting of next year. 
The plan of increasing the number of stewards has been 
found to work so well that we learn it is to be followed at 
Hereford. At the last Hereford meeting there were 26 
stewards, but it is proposed to increase the number next 
year to 50. That at least this number will be obtained is 
quite certain, seeing that already no less than 45 gentlemen 
have undertaken the responsibility. “We understand the 
formal consent of the Dean and Chapter to the use of the 
Cathedral for the oratorios has been given, and as restorations 
are now completed, no doubt this fact will form an induce- 
ment to many visitors from a distance. The position of the 
orchestra is to be changed from the east to the west end of 
the nave: if placed in the old position, the gorgeous screen 
between nave and choir would be hidden. This plan will 
open up the whole interior of the edifice, and both transepts 
will be available for anditors. At the Shirehall great 
improvements have been made. A first-rate orchestra has 
been erected beyond the old room, which is now well 
proportioned. Mr. G. Townshend Smith, the unwearying 
hon. gec. and conductor of the Hereford Festivals, on whom 
the onus of the preparations rests, speaks sanguinely of the 
prospects of next year’s meeting, which will no doubt be upon 
a much more extended scale than hitherto. 


—) 


TO HENRY SMART, ESQ. 


Sir,—Having recently observed, in one of your songs (I forget 
the name of it), a certain passage (my memory has not retained 
the passage), tinted with a faint hue of Wagnerism, I make bold 
to ask you a question. I am perplexed with an opera called 
Tristan und Isolde, words and music by Herr Richard Wagner. 
If Rossini had to turn Lohengrin upside down, he must stand on 
his head before Tristan. An early love, still unextinguished, for 
that curious old composition, Morte Arthure, about the origin of 
which its latest editor—Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A.— 
seems (probably not having read the French books) to know as 
much as Sir Walter Scott and no more than Robert Southey, 
moved me to purchase Wagner’s opera, while staying a day or two 
at Leipsic. ‘The name of ‘I'ristan, or, as we have it, ‘Tristram, and 
the name of Isolde, or, as we have it, Isonde, were enough to tempt 
me, without inquiring about the quality of the music. The 
“+ harper passing all others,” the sportsman who ‘ began good mea- 
sures of blowing of blasts of venery and of chase, and of all man- 
ner of vermeins,” the valiant Cornish knight when all Cornish 
knights were reputed cowards, was always a favorite hero of mine, 
as the beautiful daughter of King Anguish, the unfortunate wife of 
King Marke, the philtre-struck mistress of Sir Tristram—La beale 
Isonde, in short—was always a favorite heroine. I preferred them 
to Sir Lamorake and the King’s wife of Orkney. I preferred them 
even to Sir Launcelot and Queen Guenever. e very idea of 





Tristram and Isonde being made the subject of an opera caused 

my mouth to water, if not to wine. But for the present I must 

desist. I am overpowered with my subject, to which, however, a 

week’s repose may enable me to re-invite your attention. Mean- 

while, I am, Sir, yours, DIsHLEY PETERS. 
Tadcaster, Service Tree and Sable, Dec. 17. 


——) 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


At the 138th Concert (Monday) Beethoven’s Septet was re- 
peated, the same success attending it as on the occasion of its first 
performance, by the same players (Messrs. Lotto, H. Webb, 
Paque, C. Severn, Lazarus, C. Harper and Winterbottom). This 
gorgeous work cannot be heard too often. It elevates no less than it 
delights its hearers. Equally successful was the solo sonata— 
Woelfi’s Ne Plus Ultra, which Madame Arabella Goddard has 
revived so effectually that it is not likely soon again to be forgotten, 
and which she now performed for the fifth time. Her execution 
of the first allegro, with its perplexing traits of double notes— 
announced at once in the opening theme :— 


Allegro Moderato. 
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—was a wonderful exhibition of mechanical skill allied to neatness 
and delicacy the most refined. ‘The little andante :— 
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was played with a studied simplicity of expression that made its 
gentle unobtrusiveness all the more attractive. ‘The variations on 
‘* Life let us cherish ” (Mozart’s, or not Mozart’s, perhaps Dr. Lud- 
wig Ritter von Kéchel can inform us) were, as usual, the crowning 
point of the performance. ‘The audience were delighted with one 
and all of them, as they flowed from the ready fingers of the 
a a artist ; but, perhaps, the most strikingly effective 
were No. 3 :— 
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which resembled the weird-like strains of an Zolian 7, capri- 
— played upon by the breath of a wandering night-wind ; 
0. 6 :— 
































in which the octaves were struck off with a velocity only com- 
ble to the sureness with which everyone of them obeyed the 
impulse of the pianist’s unerring fingers ; No. 7 :— 
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‘a dream "—to use a metaphor which tempted us when writing of 
the same performance of the same sonata last year—‘‘ of twittering 
birds, awakening in their nests at the top of distant trees, just at 
the break of morning ;” and No, 8 :— 























—as irresistible and as rapturously applauded. 

The quartet (at the end of the concert) was Mozart’s No. 6, the 
last of the Haydn set, beginning with that mysterious adagio, 
which so much annoyed Sarti as to cause him to exclaim—* Si 
puo far di pit per stonare gli professori !”* :— 
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in which one of the daring feats of modern ‘‘virtuosity” is fore- ec a 
shadowed. A burst of applause followed each of these remarkable ~ eee 9-99-99 


displays, during the execution of which 2,000 listeners were silent 
and entranced, under the spell the ‘‘ enchantress of the Key- 
board” had thrown over them. In plain English, this performance 
was a triumph; and at its conclusion Madame Arabella Goddard 
was enthusiastically recalled to the platform. 


At the beginning of the second part Madame Goddard played 
with M. Lotto (for the first time), Dussek’s delicious Sonata in B 
flat—the first of the two, Op. 69. This sonata when first per- 
formed in St. James’s Hall, at the Monday Popular Concerts, on 
June 27, 1859 (by Arabella Goddard and Joseph Joachim), pro- 
duced an impression not readily to be effaced, upon one of the 
vastest audiences ever assembled in a music-room. ‘The idea of 
publishing some of the most genuine and interesting ‘‘ revivals” 
that mark the progress of the Monday Popular Concerts is to be 
commended ; nor could the ‘ Library*” have been inaugurated 
more auspiciously than by one of the freshest and most sparkling 
compositions of Dussek. The sonata in B flat is charming from 
end to end, grateful alike to pianist and violinist, and offering no 
particular difficulty to disturb the equanimity or endanger the 
amour propre of either. Nevertheless, it is not for that the less 
brilliant and effective. Dussek, like Mozart, could write showy 
music—music flattering, while not taxing, to the performer—with- 
out passing the limits of ordinary mechanical display. ‘This highly 
interesting sonata is an instance in point, and, in addition, abounds 
with graceful flowing melody, with rich (never pedantic) harmony 
—displaying all those qualities, in short, which make the music 
of its composer (when he wrote up to his own standard of excel- 
lence) so attractive to executants and so delightful to hearers. ‘To 
say nothing of the first two movements—the Allegro and Adagio 
eT styled Les Soupirs)—the Sonata in B flat exhibits 

ussek at his best, on his very strongest ground—the rondo. ‘The 
Jinale (allegro non troppo) is a little chef d'auvre, quite worthy to be 
mated with the rondo in the Military Concerto, the last movement 
of the Plus Ultra, and other happy examples of the composer's 
— vein of fancy in this direction. What puzzles us—and, on 
reflection, must puzzle any one used to reflect on such matters—ig, 
how such a work can have been so long forgotten, so long allowed 
to lie perdu. And this more especially inasmuch as there is not 
a turn in it, from one end to the other, which is either common- 
yee or trite. ‘The whole sonata is as young and vigorous as if it 

ad been made but yesterday, its beauty as bright and unfaded as 
that of a buxom maiden of twenty summers. The sonata was as 
successful as ever, the rondo—with its quaint and lively theme :— 





* Dussek’s Sonata in B flat, for Pianoforte and Violin, forms No. 1 of the 
“ Monday Popular Concert Library”—lInstrumental Department—published 
by Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 





























MM. Lotto, L. Ries, H. Webb, and Paque, however, managed to 
to play the adagio, like all the rest of the quartet, perfectly in tune, 
po were applauded accordingly. 

The vocal music was good. Madame Rudersdorff introduced two 
novelties, viz., Schubert’s grand sacred song, ‘‘ Die Allmacht” 
(‘* Gross ist Jehova der Herr”), and the charming song of Mar- 
garet at the spinning wheel (‘‘ I] ne revient pas”), invariably, but 
injudiciously, omitted, at both our Italian Operas from the fourth 
act of M. Gounod’s Faust; while Mr. Sims Reeves gave “ Deeper 
and deeper still” (with ‘‘ Waft her, angels”), from Jephthah, as he 
alone can give it, and in the second part won the customary 
encore in Mendelssohn’s bright and delicious ‘* Huntsman’s Song,” 
which he graciously repeated. 

At the next concert Hummel’s Septet and Weber's Sonata in C 
a (Madame Arabella Goddard) are both to be repeated ‘* by 

esire.” 


— 


MastER H. FREDERICK COHEN, a young and clever pianist, 
gave a performance at the Concert Room of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on Thursday morning, playing selections from Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Henselt, Kittle, ‘Thalberg, and Benedict, besidesa MS. composition 
of his own. He was assisted by Miss Emma Heywood and Mr. 
Renwick (vocalists). Particulars in our next. 


NATIONAL CHoraL Socirety.—The Christmas performance of 
the Messioh was given on Wednesday evening, with Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Thomas as solo 
vocalists, Hall (Exeter) crowded. 


Roya AcaDEMY oF Music.—The fourth concert (Michaelmas 
Term) took place on Saturday afternoon at the Hanover Rooms. 
Full report next week. 


Mr. BENEDICT leaves London on Tuesday for Berlin, to assist at 
the first performance of his Ruse von Erin (Lily of Killarney) at 
the Royal Opera. 

Mr. Henry LEstie’s first Subscription Concert took place on 
Thursday evening at St. James’s Hall. Full particulars in our 
next. 

Mr. Hogartn, the accomplished musical critic, is, we are happy 
to inform our readers, recovering from the effects of the severe 
accident he met with last week. 

Mr. J. K. Lorp.—This talented gentleman, havitig received a 
government appointment, has announced the last performance of his 
entertainment, for the benefit of the treasurer, on Monday next. 





* “Can more be done to put the players out of tune?” 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Christmas performances of The Messiah have begun. 
Perhaps there was never a denser crowd of people squeezed into 
Exeter-hall than at the first, on Friday, the 11th inst. when the 
members of the Sacred Harmonic Society put forth all their strength 
to do honor to the sacred masterpiece of Handel. It was not only, 
in the sublime strains of “ Hallelujah ” and ‘* worthy is the Lamb’ 
that the chorus excelled, but equally in those pieces which, if less 
overpoweringly grand, are of not less consequence to the general 
design. From among the latter we may especially singleo ‘He 
trusted in God,” the reading of which claims unqualified praise. 
Where such unexceptionably good singing can be relied on, it may 
fairly be asked on what grounds it is deemed expedient to leave out 
that short but graphic chorus, ‘‘ The Lord gave the Word; great 
was the company of preachers,” which separates the bass air, ‘‘ ‘Thou 
art gone up on high ” (also omitted) from the soprano solo, ‘* How 
beautiful are the feet.” ‘This chorus is an essential link in the chain 
of argument, it being precisely the ‘‘ company of preachers” that 
furnishes the theme for the solo :— 


“ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace and 
bring glad tidings of good things?” 


The chorus is neither more nor less than an introduction to the 
air—which, as we have hinted, is simply an apostrophe to the 
‘preachers of whom the chorus makes mention. The Messiah, 
indeed, is one of the few works by Handel so carefully planned and 
consistently worked out that it is dangerous to meddle with any 
part—whether for the purpose of addition or omission. ‘The first 
appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves for a somewhat lengthened period 
at the concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society—from which the 
lovers of sacred music, the most constant patrons of the institution, 
would never willingly see him absent—imparted an extra interest 
- to this Christmas performance of The Messiah; and, as if to 
celebrate his return, Mr. Sims Reeves sang with such uniform 

excellence as to make the solo parts of the oratorio vie in significance 
' with the choral. From ‘Comfort ye my people” and “ Every 
valley ” to ‘* Thou shalt break them,” the last solo for tenor, there 
was no passage to select as superior to the rest. ‘The divine 
recitatives and airs in the Passion, however—‘‘ All they that see 
Him,” ‘‘ Thy rebuke hath broken his heart,” ‘‘ Behold and see,” 
**He was cut off,” and ‘‘But Thou didst not leave his soul in Hell” 
(now, happily, no longer separated, as formerly from the context, by 
being allotted to a soprano voice)—must always stand out from the 
rest a8 evidence of the singer’s intellectual powers; and these were 
delivered by Mr. Sims Reeves with a pathos and depth of sentiment 
worthy the theme and worthy a musical setting of the theme which 
it would be difficult to approach, hopeless to rival. ‘The conclusion 
of ** ‘Thou didst not leave” was followed by a burst of applause 
impossible to repress under any circumstances, and in which really 
we were unabled to see the slightest impropriety. ‘The soprano 
music fell to Mademoiselle Parepa, who in the essentially brilliant 
air (‘* Rejoice greatly ”) is always heard with pleasure, but who on 
this occasion charmed every one by her singing of ‘* How beautiful 
are the feet” (obbligato flute, Mr. R. S. Pratten), if she did not 
emulate the ineffable calmness of Madame Clara Novello on the 
one side, or the subdued fervor of Madame Goldschmidt-Lind on 
the other, in ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” In the contralto 
airs (including, according to now re-established tradition, ‘* But 
who may abide the day of His coming?”) Madame Sainton-Dolby 
was, as usual, perfect, her ‘‘He wes despised” more especially 
being the essence of expressive devotional song. ‘The bass music 
in the first part was intrusted to Mr. Renwick (as yet an inex- 
perienced Handelian)—in the second part to Mr. Patey, who in 
‘Why do the nations,” given with admirable fluency and correct- 
ness, at once enlisted the favor of the audience, and subsequently 
in “ The trumpet shall sound” (with Mr. T. Harper's inimitable 
accompaniment) confirmed the good impression he had made. 
Mr. Patey with this, perhaps, his first favorable chance, may be 
said to have established his claim to acceptance as a thoroughly 
competent singer in oratorio. Mr. Costa conducted; Mr. Brown- 
smith was at the organ ; and altogether the performance was one 
of more than average merit, even for the Sacred Harmonic Society. 


P Last night The Messiah was repeated, with the same principal 
ingers. 





MUSIC IN HAMBURGH. 


On the 26th ult., a performance of Handel’s Messiah took place, in _ 
the large church of St. Michael, in aid of the funds for erecting 
the tower of the new St. Nicholas church. “The executants were 
unusually numerous, and the result, both artistic and pecuniary, 
was highly satisfactory. More than three hundred persons were 
employed in the orchestra and. chorus, Herr Ludwig. Deppe-con- 
ducting. ‘The concourse was extraordinary. “The of obtaining 
a seat was attended with peculiar difficulties, the hundreds of 
persons who had been waiting in the street before the doors of the 
church, for nearly an hour, finding, when they at length obtained 
admittance, a great number of the seats below and in the choirs 
already occupied. What road the favoured occupants had taken 
we cannot say. The Messiah isnot given very often. The first 
performance here was got up, between the years eighty and ninety 
of the last century, by J. Adam Hiller; while the next was that 
under Grund and Clasing, after the delivery of the country from 
French domination, on the 7th and 9th September, 1818. In 
addition to the fame of the oratorio, and- te the purpose to which 
the proceeds were to be devoted, great attraction was exercised by 
the cast of the solo parts, and 7 by the knowledge that 
our countrywoman, ‘Therese Tietjens, had not hesitated coming over 
from London at this unfavourable season, and making a disin- 
terested sacrifice in behalf of her native town, and the newly-built 
church of St. Nicholas, As, too, Mad. Joachim, formerly Madlle. 
Weiss, and Herr Julius Stockhausen had undertaken the contralto 
and bass parts respectively, while Herr Brunner, of the Stadtheater, 
had accepted the tenor, the public were entitled to expect something 
unusually good, and hundreds of spectators in the spacious church 
were willing to stand and hear not only the “‘ Hallelujah” (as in 
England,) but the entire oratorio. ‘That more than ordinary interest 
should attach to the appearance of Madlle Tietjens was natural ; this 
may, perhaps, justify the fact that thehonoured artist was allowed to 
open the proceedings, and that the first tenor larghetto: “ ‘Tréstet 
Zion” was confided to the soprano. ‘The effect of her grand voice, 
of its pure intonation, its fullness of tone, and the swelling power 
of the sustained e, as a human organ first resounded in opposition 
to the orchestra, was wonderfully moving, and we feel convinced 
that Handel himself would, under the circumstances, have sanc- 
tioned the change of voices.* Besides, in Handel’s oratorios, we 
are never certain whether he intended the higher part for the 
soprano or the tenor, or the lower part for the contralto or the 
bass, in the airs and recitatives. ‘The various editions of the score 
as well as the accounts of the performances in his lifetime prove 
that, in the distribution of the solos, Handel regulated his course, 
probably, by the capabilities of the vocalists at his disposal, because, 
in many parts, we find only ‘a voice,” without any direction as to 
the kind of voice, written before solos. It is not to be supposed 
that Handel allowed himself, for the sake of the words, to be 
influenced by ssthetically-dramatic reasons in the choice of a male 
or female voice ; he was too near the Italian castrati period for this, 
and, howevér strikingly and faithfully he otherwise knew how to 
render the spirit of each vocal picce conformable to the spirit of 
the words, he was, as is evident from Chrysander’s book, often 
guided by purely musical considerations and even by the virtuosity 
of the singers. We, it is true, should do well when distributing 
the airs, sometimes sung by a male, and sometimes by a female 
voice, to pay regard also to the nature of the text, as when in The 
Messiah for instance, the recitative and air, No. 5, in D minor: 
‘Ich bewege den Himmel und die Erde”—and: ‘‘ Wer besteht, 
wenn er erscheint wie des Liiuterers Feuer,” are given to the con- 
tralto, while in other editions they are cast to the bass, it being 
evidently more appropriate for the latter, a fact of which no one 
will entertain any doubt when hearing these pieces well sung. 
Contrary to the course geo at other performances in Germany, 
the air, No. 17, in B flat major: ‘ Erwache zu Liedern der 
Wonne” (generally given to the tenor) was sung by the eee : 
No. 18, recitative: ‘‘ Dann thut das Auge des Blinden sich auf” 
(generally given to the tenor) was sung the contralto; No. 19. te 
air 12-8, B flat, for the first half was sung by the contralto (gene- 
rally given to the tenor or soprano), and by the soprano for the 
second half ; No 28, ‘‘ Die Schmach bricht ihn” (generally given 
to the soprano) was sung by the tenor, as was No. 29: ** Schau 
hin.” (The last is usually cast in the same way in England also.) 
The oratorio was curtailed by the following omissions. chorus 
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No. 7, “ Er wird sie reinigen ;” chorus No. 24, fugue: ‘* Durch 
seine Wunden” recitative. No. 26, and chorus No. 27: “ Er trauete 
Gott, der helfe ihm nun ;” No. 33 and No. 34, recitative and 
chorus : ** Lobsingt dem ewigen Sohn ;” No. 35, Air for contralto; 
‘* Du fuhrest in die Hoh’; No. 40, Chorus, ‘‘ Auf, zerreisset ihre 
Bande;” No. 50, Chorus, “‘Drum dankt Gott;” and No. 51, 
Soprano air, ‘“ Ist Gott fiir uns.” The chorus and orchestra were 
impressed throughout by the high nature of the task confided to 
them, and was evident that they had seconded the conductor con 
amore. The magnificent voice of Mdlle. Tietjens, and the great skill 
she has attained in the management of it, imparted especial brilliancy 
to the performance, though some of her readings were not those 
accepted as canonical in Germany. Mad. Joachim, already a wel- 
come guest, sang the contralto part in so simple and genuinely 
musical a manner that she could not fail to obtain the unanimous 
approbation of the audience. While Malle. Tietjens, on the other 
hand, made us acquainted with the so-called English ‘ tradition,” 
by singing, for instance, the air, ‘* Er weidet seine Herde,” etc., in 
a tempo less quick than that to which we are accustomed, Mad. 
Joachim sought to honour herself by honoring the work. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that anyone could sing the airs: ‘* Wer mag den 
Tag Seiner Zukunft erleiden,” ‘Sie schallt, die Posaune,” and all 
the rest, better than Herr Stockhausen. Herr Brunner manifested 
a praiseworthy desire to do justice to the tenor part, but it is too 
low for him. Thus the 26th November was in the annals of 
Hamburgh a Musical Festival Day long to be remembered. 

The first lecture in the Athenzeum was not well attended. We 
cannot understand how the subject selected by our visitor, Herr 
Array von Dommer, could be regarded with indifference. The 
love of music is general in Hamburgh, and ‘a characteristic 
description of this Art in Hamburgh” up to the commencement 
of the last century, must, at any rate, possess for every educated 
person an interest, from its connection with the history of civiliza- 
tion. People could not, certainly, foresee that Herr von Dommer’s 
lecture would be so good. Ilis observations comprised the state of 
music in Hamburgh, from its rise in 1692, up to its full develop- 
ment in 1703, and then to its decadence down to complete extinction 
in 1738. ‘The lecturer maintained that the over-haste manifested 
in forcing music, after the system pursued with hot-house plants, 
was the cause of its fading so rapidly. Handel, Mattheson, and 
Kayser were painted in lively colours, and their influence well 


described. 
-_——O 





Brestav.—On the Ist inst., Herr Richard Wagner conducted the 
concert of the Orchestral Union, when several of his own compositions 
were performed. 


DrespEN.—It has erroneously been announced that an opera entitled 
Der Wahrsager, by Herr Ferdinand Hiller, is to be produced here. 
Perhaps it is Rousseau’s Devin du Villaye, adapted, a hundred years ago, 
for the German stage by Herr Adam Hiller, which is meant. 


Drespen.—The Second Subscription Concert of the Royal Orchestra 
took place on the 14th ult., under the direction of Herr Rietz, when 
the following pieces were performed :—Lachner’s “ Suite ; ” Beethoven's 
Leonore overture, No. 1; Mendelssohn’s overture, “ Meeresstille und 
gliickliche Fahrt,” and Mozart’s C major Symphony, with the Fugue. 
—The Singacademie gave, a short time since, uuder the direction of 
Herr Krebs, a performance of Mozart’s Requiem. 


ConsTaNTINOPLE.—Great news for music in general, and great 
prospects for Italian Opera in particular, in the Moslem capital. One 
evening, a week or two since, the Sultan took it into his head to pay 
a visit to the Italian Theatre and commanded the Princes Muzad- 
Effendi and Yousouf-Eddin-Effendi to accompany him. ‘The facade of 
the theatre and the neighbouring houses were brilliantly illuminated, 
and immense was the excitement throughout the city. 


Municu.—A new one-act comic opera, entitled Der Velter auf Besuch. 
has been produced with tolerable success. The music, by Herr 
Krempensetzer, gives proof of considerable talent, but is, unfortuna- 
tely, wedded to a libretio the reverse of effective.—The first Odeons- 
concert was rendered especially interesting by the periormance of two 
five-part songs composed by ‘homas Morley, in 1595. They are full 
of charming melody, and contain nothing to indicate the early period of 
their compo-iuon. Herr Brickner, a member of the Royal Band, gave 
an Adagio and Rondo, by Vieuxtemps; Madlle. Stehle sang Mendel- 
ssohn’s two “Suleika” Songs; and the orchestra performed Mendel- 
ssohn’s A minor Symphony, and Cherubini’s overture to Funiska. 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent). 
Dec. 15. 

The Society of Concerts (Conservatoire) gave its first concert 
on Sunday last. The programme comprised the Pastoral Symphony 
of Beethoven, overture and fragments from Gluck’s Iphagénie en 
Aulide, the pianoforte concerto of Mendelssohn in G minor, a 
scene from Rossini’s Siege of Corinth, and the overture to Weber's 
Euryanthe. ‘The concerto was played by Mdlle. Riemaury, pupil 
of M. F. Le Couppey, and received with t applause, most 
deservedly, I think. M. Deldevez, the well-knowa ballet-com- 
poser, conducted pro tem. 

All is anxiety and preparation about the forthcoming reprise of 
Moise, expected to take place about the end of the week. ‘The 
parts are thus distributed :—Amenophis, M. Villaret, or M. Warot ; 
Pharaoh, M. Faure; Moise, M. Obin; Osiris, M. Bonnesseur ; 
Anai, Mdlle. Marie Battu ; Sinaide, Mdlle. Taisy ; Marie, Mdile. 
Godfrend. The Parisian journals appear to attach much import- 
ance to the début of Mdlle. Battu in this opera. Judging from the 
young lady’s antecedental achievements in London and Paris, I 
don’t see how Rossini’s music can be greatly affected by her per- 
formance. Mdlle. Fioretti will make her first appearance in the 
ballet in the third act. ‘The new opera by Mermet, Roland & 
Roncevauz, it is now expected will be ready for production about 
the end of March. ‘lhe greatest hopes are founded on this 
work. By the way, two operas of the name of Ivland have 
already been produced at the Grand Opéra, viz., that of Lulli in 
1685, and that of Piccini, in 1778—both successful. It is to be 
wished that the third will in its reception be to match On 
Saturday the first series of Bals Masqués was given, M. Strauss 
presiding in the orchestra. 

The ‘l héatre-Italien is making little or no stir. Cenerentola was 
given last Sunday, with Madame Borghi-Mamo as Angelina. I 
was unable to attend, and only hear indifferent accounts of the 
performance. Cenerentola is one of Rossini’s most exquisite comic 
operas—second to none indeed after the Barbiere, excepting per- 
haps Comte Ory—but it requires the finest singing and the most 
lively acting, which it would be hopeless to expect from the present ~ 
members of the Italian opera in Paris. My first recollections of 
Cenerentola are connected with Malibran, Rubini, ‘Tamburini, and 
Lablache, which cannot be easily effaced. Madame Lagrange and 
Signor Fraschini are giving their last representations— paving the 
way, as it were, for the return of Mdlle. Patti and Signor Mario, 
who are expected forthwith. Signor Fraschini has a strong party 
of supporters, and Madame Lagrange many admirers; but the 
coming of Mdlle. Patti and Signor Mario will, nevertheless, be 
hailed on all sides with acclamations, not that the Parisians like 
Lagrange and Frasciini less, but that they like Patti and Mario 
more. Signor Giraldoni has made his second essay as Henry 
Ashton in Lucia, and improved his position certainly, the perform- 
ance being altogether better than that of the Count di Luna in 
the Trovatore. 

Accounts from the Opéra-Comique state that the Fiancée du 
Roi de Garbe will not now be ready before the 4th or 5th of 
January. It is time indeed that something new should be intro- 
duced. ‘The extraordinary representation given this day week 
(Dec. 8) for the benefit of dramatic authors and composers was a 
grand success, the receipts realising about 9,000 francs. 

‘Les Troyens still runs a career of success at the Théatre- Lyrique, 
played on alternate nights with Félicien David’s Perle du 
Brésil. ‘* One of the principal elements of the success of the 
Troyens,” writes a Parisian journal, ‘is Madame Charton- 
Demeur, as the constituent (constitutif) element of the Perle du 
Brésil is Madame Miolan-Carvalho.” Prettily distinguished, and 
in good set phrase! Prince Poniatowski is finishing an opera for 
the Théitre-Lyrique, to be entitled Les Aventuriers. Please cir- 
culate this important piece of intelligence as far and wide as you 
can. 

a een 


Mapame GuerraBELLA made her ébut in Lucrezia Borgia, on Nov. 
5th, at the Esteban Opera House, Matanzas (Cuba) and created quite a 
furore. Her success was unequivocal both as singer and actress. Mad. 
Guerrabella has also played in Lrnant, Norma and Les Huguenots. From 
Matanzas, Madame Guerrabella goes to the Tacon opera, at Havanna. 
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THE SWEET LITTLE BLUEBELL. 


The bluebells by the hedgewayside, 
I gather as I go, 
Along the road at eventide, 
When the sun is getting low. 
My love alone I think to please, 
I pluck them all for her ; 
And seek them e’en amongst those trees 
Of lofty springing fir. 
And when I've gathered large and small 
Amongst those bluebells sweet, 
I take them to my love, yes all, 
And lay them at her feet ; 
Then smiles I win my heart to cheer, 
From her I love so well; 
For to her mind the flower most dear 
Is the little sweet bluebell. 
Wm. Brock. 
a , 


Dr. Rantes’ Lecrure.—A lecture on the opera was delivered at the 
new Beethoven Rooms, by Dr. Rahles, on Wednesday evening, before 
his pupils and friends. Dr. Rahles epitomized the history of the opera, 
and in conclusion remarked with reference to the music of the future, 
that we were yet to expect the coming man, and he would assuredly be 
a German. Some illustrations were very well sung by a Madame 
Czerny, ranging from the song of the “ Ass” to that of the “ Lion” 
of the evening, the lecture concluding with a couple of songs of a neat 
character composed by the lecturer.—( Communicated). 


Mapame Borpoenont, who lately married the well-known tenor, 
Mr. Walter Bolton, has been reaping golden opinions in Italy, in com- 
pany with her caro sposo. At Padua especially, Madame Bordognoni, 
who made her début at the old Theatre (built in 1170), as Rosina in the 
Barbiere, created a genuine impression. In the lesson scene she intro- 
duced a bolero with which the audience were delighted. Mr. and 
Madame Bolton are in negociation for Rome during the Carnival. 
Offers have also been made them from Messina, Alexandria (Egypt) 
and other places. They will remain abroad during the whole of the 
winter season. 


Signor Sivor1.—This accomplished violinist having terminated his 
engagement with M. Jullien at Her Majesty’s Theatre, has left London 
on an artistic tour in the south of France. Signor Sivori returns in 
April, and will remain during the season. 


Miss Kare Ranoz.—This promising young actress and singer has 
been a engaged for the new Extravaganza to be brought out 
at Christmas at the Olympic Theatre. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.— Vieuxtcemps is expected shortly, to play 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto at one of the Museum Concerts. 








COMPLETION OF MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 





On Tuesday next will be published, in post 8vo, with a Portrait on Steel from a 
Phot.graph, price 10s, 6d. cluth, 


ETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN, from 1833 
to 1847.. Translated from the German by LAapy WaLLAcE. 
London: Loncman, Green & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, price 9s. 6d., 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS FROM ITALY AND 


SWITZERLAND. Translated by Lapy Watuace. Second Edition. 





LYRA GERMANICA WITH MUSIC. 


Just published, complete in one Volume, fep. 4to. price 10s. 6d. cloth, or 18s. 
handsomely half-bound in morocco. 


beg CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND. The Hymns 


translated from the German by Catherine Winkworth; the Zunes, for Four 
voices, compiled and edited by William Sterndale Bennett, Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge, aud by Otto Goldschmlat, 

‘The arrangements are worthy of all praise. The harmony is essentially 
vocal. Itis quite a luxury to follow even w th the eye the bold tree muvement of 
the parts which distinguishes every page.—Reader 

‘Many of the tuncs are as beautiful as they are new to the English ear. The 
variety of their metres is welcome after the uniform stiffuacss to which we are 
accustomed.'—Saturday Review. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDITION, in fep, 8vo, price 18. 6d, 


London: oNGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. Also to be had of Messrs. 
Cock, Hutchings, and Co., 63 New Bond Street; and of Messrs, Addison and Lucas, 
210 Regent Street, 


ADAME LIND GOLDSCHMIDT.—Exeter Hall.— 
TUESDAY, Jan. 5, 1864.—The Committee of the FRIENDS of the CLERGY 
COKPORATION have the gratification to announce that Mr. and Madame 
Goldschmidt haviig offered their services, a GRAND PERFORMANCE of 
Handel's Oratorio, THE MESSIAH, under most distinguished patronage, will be 
given at Exeter Hall on TUESDAY EVENING, Jan. 5, 1864, in AID of the 
FUNDS of the Ccrporation. ‘ 
Principal Vocalists—Madame Lixd-GoLpscumipT, Madame Satnrox-Do.sy, Mr. 
Wisye Cooper and Mr. W. H. Wziss. Conductor—Mr. Otto GOLDSCHMIDT. 
Seats (numbered and reserved), one guinea; reserved seats (aot numbered) in the 
area and western gallery, half-a-guinea; back seats 7s.; orders for which will be re- 
ceived at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


PUBLIC HALL, CROYDON. 
M3; GEORGE RUSSELL begs to announce that his 


ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT, will take place on Monday, Dec. 21, 
to commence at Eight o'clock. Vocalists: Madame Parepa, Miss Ransford, and 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. Instrumentalists :—Pianoforte, Mr. George Russell ; Violin, 
Herr Carl Deichmann; Violoncello, Herr Daubert. Conductor, Mr. Franklin 
Taylor. Tickets: 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s.; to be obtained of Mr. Thomas Weller, 2 
High Street, Croydon. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Sr. Jamzs’s 
Hau. Principal, Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Harmony—Herr Molique. 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde and Mr. John Francis Barnett. 
Italian Singing—Sig. Garcia, Sig. F. Lablache and Sig. Schira. 
Class Singing—Sig. Zamboni and Sig. Gelardoni. 
Har, —Herr Oberthur. 
Violin—Herr Molique and Herr Janza. 
Vivloncello—M. Paque. 
Italian Language—Sig. Maggioni. 
A Lady Superintendent. 

The Academy is open to Ladies and Gentlemen, Professional and Amateur, desirous 
of receiving a complete musical education, whu have sufficient ability to profit by the 
course of study prescribed. Each studentreceives private lessons. Students residiug 
at a distance can receive all their lessons on oneday. Fee—Five Guineas per term, 
hree terms in the year. The next term commences Jan. 11. The names of new 
students can be reccived on Thursday, Jan. 7, and Friday Jan. 8, between two and 
tour o'clock. 

Prospectuses at the Hall Piccadilly entrance. 








A. AUSTIN, Sec. 
T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY.—Director, Professor WYLUE, Mus. Doc.—The subscribers are 
respectfully infurmed that the Concerts will commence early in next season. The 
Prospectus for 1864 will shortly be issued. 

. W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec, 


M ADAME PAREPA will sing Mr. Grorce Russe.i's 
popular song, ** THE SWAN'S MELODY," at the composer's Concert, at 
Crvydon, on Monday Evening. 


TYHE CHRISTMAS HYMN, newly Harmonized by 

W. Suore, 6d.; NEW CHRISTMAS HYMN, 6d.; CAROL, “A HAPPY, 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS, AND A MERRY, BRIGHT NEW YEAR,” 6d. By 
post, ld. extia. KR. ANvRews, Manchester. 


SERIES 1 


SIX STUDIES FOR THE HARP. 
Composed by JOHN THOMAS (Pencerdd Gwalia), 
Professor of the Harp at the Royal Academy of Music. 


Price Fifteen Shillings. 
London: Appison & Lucas, 210 Regent Street, aud to be had of Mr. Joun Tomas 
53 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

















J. BARNBY’S NEW FOUR-PART SONGS, 


“PHOEBUS” and “LUNA,” 
2s. 6d. each. : 


Sold at Half-price at Ransrorp & Son's Music Warehouse, 
2 Princes Street, Uxford Circus. 


Separate Voice Parts, 3d. each. 
A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“THE CHRISTMAS ROSE.” 
SONG. 
Composed by LOVELL PHILLIPS. 
Price 2s. 6d., handsomely illustrated. 
London: Doncan Davion & Ce., 244 Regent S:reet. 


SACRED PIANOFORTE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Deux bonbons tirés de la ** CREATION.” de HAYDN. 


No. 1. “ With verdure clad," price ls. 
No. 2. “In native worth,” » 18 
Transcriptions faciles rar EMILE BERGER, 
London; Duxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 
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ECOLE CLASSIQUE DU CHANT. 


COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 


From the Chefs-d’euvre of the great Italian, German and French Classical 
Composers; with the traditional style, accentuation, phrasing, &c., of 
each Morceaux, with French words by Sylvain St. Etienne, Quinault, &c. 


BY 


MADAME VIARDOT-GARCIA. 
To be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








No.1. Airde Mepusa(Contralto) . . . . . J.B. Lulli 4 0 
2. Air de LucireR (Bass) e e e e - Handel . 4 0 
3. Duo des Sirenes (2 Soprani) - e ° - Handel . 4 0 
4. SIctLIENNE (Tenor) e e e o> ~ - Pergolese. 4 0 
5. Air d'OrpHese (Contralto) . ° e e - Gluck . 40 
6. Airde Cosi FANTUTTE (Tenor) . e . - Mozart . 3 0 
7%. ADELAIDE (Tenor) * «© «© « « « Beethoven 4 0 
8. Romance du Saute (Mezzo-Soprano) . -. . Rossini . 4 0 
9. Air du Freyscnutz (Soprano) ‘ e ° » Weber . 4 0 

11. Couplets de Suzannaw (Soprano) . . = =. «© Handel , 4 0 
12. Cantata de la Penteoure (Soprano or Tenor) - S§. Bach . 4 0 
13. Piaisiz D'’aMouR (Mezzo-Soprano) ° ° - Martini . 3 0 
14, Trio de Don Juan (Tenor and 2 Soprani) . - Mozart . 3 0 
15. Air de la FLuTz ENCHANTEE (Bass) e e - Mozart . 3 0 
16. Air de Dipon (Soprang) . e J e e - Piccini . 4 0 
17. Air d'oire a CoLone (Bass or Barytone) . . Sacchini . 3 0 
18, Adr de Mepge (Soprano) ‘ ‘ ‘ e - Cherubini, 4 0 
19, Air de Stratonice (Tenor) . re P e « Mehul . 4 0 
20, Duo du Frerscnutz (Soprano or Mezzo) e « Weber . 4 0 
“91. Fragment du XXI'Psaume (Contralto). . . Marcello. 2 6 
22. Verset du Te Deum (Basso or Contralto) . . Handel . 2 0 
23. Airde Jutes CesaR(Soprano) . . . . Handel . 3 0 
24. Air D'lpaiGENIE EN AULIDE (Soprano) . » « Gluck . 2 6 
25, Duo des Noces DE Fiaaro (2 Suprani) . . . Mozart . 3 0 
26. La Violette (Tenor) e ° e P e - Mozart . 2 6 
27. Airde RomMgO eT JULIETTE (Soprano) . ‘ - Steibelt . 4 0 
28. Air p’ARIODANT (Mezzo-Soprano) . ° e - Mehul . 4 0 
29, Air p’'OBERON (Mezzo-Suprano) . . . - Weber ~, 2 6 
31. Air p’EaGuisz (Tenor) . e é ° e - Stradella. 3 0 
32. Air de PoLypuremé (Bass). . P e e « Handel . 4 O 
33. Air de Castor ET PoLLux (Mezzo-Soprano) . » Rameau. 2 6 
34. Air D’AGGRIPINE (Soprano) . e e ° - Graun , 4 0 
35. Air p'ALCEsTE (Soprano) e * e e - Gluck . 3 0 
36, Airdu Stapat (Contralto) . . «. «. « Haydn . 3 0 
37. Duo de Cosi FAN TUTTE (Soprano Contralto) . - Mozart . 4 0 
38, Quand j'admire (Tenor) e + « « « Mozart . 3 0 
39, Romance de Nina (Soprano). . . «. . Daleyrac. 3 0 
40. Air de Po.iporo (Bass) . e ° ee - Rossini . 3 0 
41. Air de RinaLDo (Soprano) 4 a a - Handel . 3 0 
42. Air de Josugz (Basse) . ° ° ‘ . - Handel . 2 6 
43. Air dans le CanTaTe FoneBre (Contralto) . . Seb. Bach 2 6 
44. Air p’ALOESTE (Soprano) « e . P - Gluck . 3 0 
45. Air de la Creation (Soprano) ° P e « Haydn ., 4 0 
46, Air du Ror Pasteur (Soprano) with Violin . - Mozart . 5 0 
47. Air de CueRruBino (Soprano) . . P a - Mozart . 2 6 
48. Trio D pipe 4 CoLone (Tenor, Bass and Soprano) Sacchini . 3 0 
49. Airde ZeminE kT Azon(Tenor) . . . «. Grétry . 3 0 
60. Ballade de Preciosa (Soprano) ., - . - Weber . 2 6 


Lonpon: Donoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 
For the Pianoforte. Arranged by CarL VoGLer. 


This fine march was played with great effect by the band of the Coldstream Guards 
under the able direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the grand banquet given to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at Northumberland House, and was repeated three times during 
the evening, by desire of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





W. H. HOLMES'’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME;” Introducing “ Awake, my 


soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Messiah 
‘* How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” an 
Evening Hymn, “ Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


“ CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 


toral Symphony from the Messiah (“‘ The shepherd's playing en their pipes” 
&c.), Chorus, “ For unto us a child is born” ( Messiah), and “* Lo, he comes on 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” ** Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 3s. 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 


risen to day,” “ But thou did’st not leave his suul in hell ” ( Messiah), ** Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s, 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where alsu may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 
Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers :—No. 1. “ inspiration,” by 
E. Wolfe, 1s.; No, 2. “* Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s. 





Boosey & Sons’ New Publications, 








POPULAR WORKS. 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL ALMANACK for 1864 


Contains, in addition to a Record of Musical Events, the following New and Popular 
Music. 16 pages demy 4to, price 3d.; post free, 4d. :— 


Fortespada Quadrille, on Operatic Melodies by Balfe . . Z. Laurent, 


Moss Rose Valse . . . « e -« e e . Frank Musgrave, 
Ruy Blas Galop ° e ° e ° ° e < ° e Ditto. 

The Maid and her Moorish Knight. Song . . . « =. MW. Balfe, 
Forward, onward, never despair e ‘ e e e « . FH. Russell, 


BOOSEY’S SIX AFTER-DINNER SONGS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 
Price 6d. 


The Roast Beef of Old England. The Glasses sparkle on the Board, 
Christmas comes but once a year. The Good Old Days. 
Down among the Dead Men. Christmas Bells. 


BOOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


IN SCORE, WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, 
Price 6d. 





God rest ye merry Christians, 
Christians, awake. 
A Christmas Carol. 


Come let us celebrate the day. 
The Boar's Head Carol. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell. 


BOOSEY’S POPULAR VOCALIST 


Contains the Words of Five Hundred New Standard and Popular Songs by the most 
Celebrated Authors. 


Price ls.; or in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 








NEW NUMBERS 


or 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 


74. FOURTEEN SACRED SONGS for VOICE and PIANO, 
introducing Jerusalem the Golden ; Eve's Lamentation ; Vital Spark; Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep, &c., &c. 1s, 


75. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Seventh 
Selection), introducing all the New Songs being sung, including Annie Lisle; 
Silver Muonlight; Rock me to Sleep; A little more Cider; Day our Mother 
Died, &c., &c. 1s. 


76. TEN CELEBRATED ARIAS, BALLADS, BRAVURAS, 
&c., composed by Sir H. R. Bishop, including The Pilgrim of Love; Bid me 
Discourse; Be mine, dear Maid; Tell me my Heart; Lo, here the gentle 
Lark, &c., &c. 1s. 

77. TWELVE NEW SONGS and BALLADS, by the most 
popular Composers, including Claribel, Balfe, George Barker, George Liuley, 
Howard Glover, His late R.H. Prince Albert, &., &c. 15. 


78. ONE HUNDRED ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH and WELSH 


AIRS, arrauged for the Pianoforte. 1s, 


79. TEN DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECES, by 
Modern Compusers (Second Selection), including Du Grau’s Corricolo Galop ; 
Tonel’s Perles et Diamans ; Oesten’s May flowers; Golas’ Shepherd's Song; 
Loefleur’s Lauterbacherin ; Moniot’s Crepuscule, &c. 1s. 


80, TWELVE SHORT PIECES by Stephen Heller. Is. 
81. SELECTION of NEW DANCE MUSIC by the most popular 


Composers. 1s. ? 





NEW VOLUME. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 


(Wouble Volume), Price 8s., 


Contains Fantasias, Original Nocturnes, Romances, Valse and Galops de Salon, &c., 
by Stephen Heller, Brinley Richards, G. A. Osborne, Ascher, Dreyshock, Goria, 
Waly, Cramer, Talexy, &c.; or in 2 vols., 48. each. 





BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, 






: 
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NEW AND POPULAR 
Hance - Music 


THE PIANOFORTE. 
The Punch and J d Judy Quadrilles, 


On Popular Comic Tunes. 


By H. S. ROBERTS. 
Splendidly Illustrated by GuicnarD. Price 4s. 


The Carnarvon Castle Quadrilles, 


On Favorite Welsh Melodies. 


By H. S. ROBERTS. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price 4s. 


The Emerald Isle mand 


On Moore’s Irish Melodies, 
+ By H. 8S. ROBERTS. 


Price 3s. 


The Sambo Quadrilles, 
On Popular Negro Melodies, 
By JOHN PRIDHAM. 
Effectively Illustrated. Price 3s. 


The Alpine Waltzes, 


By JOHN PRIDHAM. 
Beautifully Illustrated by Packer- Price 4s. 


Une Petite Fleur Waltzes, 


' By PROSPERE DE SAVIGNY. 
Beautifully Illustrated by Guicnarp. Price 4s. 


The “Trebelli” Polka Mazurka, 


By HENRI ROUBIER. 


With an exquisite Portrait of Madlle. TREBELLI, by Guicuarp. 
Price 3s. 


The Esilda Polka, 


By HENRI ROUBIER. 


Price 3s. 


The Sclave Polka. 


By HENRI ROUBIER. 


Price 3s. 


The Sailor Prince Galop, 


Composed and Dedicated to II.R.H. the Prince Alfred. 


By J. P. CLARKE. 
Price 3s. 





LONDON: ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 





18 Hanover Square. 


To Orchestral nad Choral ‘Socatis. 


06/00 


JUS? PUBLISHED, 





ne 


Too Grand Selections 


FROM 


GOUNOD'S — 
we a A U CG z, 


SUITABLE AND EFFECTIVE 


FOR SMALL OR LARGE ORCHESTRAS, 


ARRANGED BY 


A. MANNS, 
Performed by the Band of the Crystal Palace. 























THE FIRST SELECTION CONTAINS 
The Introduction to the Opera. 
Chorus of Maidens. 
The whole of the Music of the Kermesse Scene. 


PRICE: 
FULL ORCHESTRA 
SEPTET. , . 


15s, Od. 
10s. 6d. 








THE SECOND. SELECTION CONTAINS 

First meeting of Faust and Margaret. Solos, Bassoon 
and Flute. 

The Waltz. 

Song of Mephistopheles, “Dio dell’ oro.” Solo, Euphonium. 

Invocation—Chorus of the Swords. 

Song of Siebel, “ Le parlate d’amore.” Solo, Oboe. 

Fanst’s Cavatina, “Salve dimora.” Solo, Cornet. 
Obbligato. 

Margaret's Jewel Song. Solo, Clarinet. 

Duetto (Faust and Margaret), “ Permettereste a me.” 
Violoncello and Clarinet. 

Return of the warriors—Grand March and Soldiers’ Chorus. 

“Oh! gloria immortale cinta.” 


PRICE: 
FULL ORCHESTRA 


SEPTET . 


Violin 


15s. Od. 
10s. 6d. 








CHAPPHLI & CO, 
50 NEW BOND STREET. 
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